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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__——— 
HE dark news from Russia of the past few weeks has 
been relieved by a considerable naval success in the 
Gulf of Riga. We heartily congratulate our brave and 
much-enduring ally on a feat which has sensibly checked 
the German scheme of advance. For the grandiose move- 
ment on Petrograd it is essential for the Germans to hold 
Riga, and the attempt to force the Gulf of course had 
that object. We do not ourselves think that even the 
holding of Riga would enable the Germans to reach the 
capital. Not only does much swampy and difficult country 
lie between Riga and Petrograd, but the coast road is 
at several points commanded from the sea. The main 
Russian Fleet is not, and was not, in the Gulf of Riga, but is 
at large in the Baltic. In other words, in order to give the 
German troops safe conduct along the road to Petrograd the 
Germans must conquer the main Russian Fleet as well as 
capture Riga. Meaawhile, with Riga holding out, the 
Rassians are depriving the Germans of the factor of speed 
which is indispensable to their operations if they are to achieve 
a smashing result before winter closes in upon them. 


The German attempt on the Gulf was comparable in a way 
with our own failure to force the Dardanelles in March. It is 
true that the Gulf is a very much wider water than the 
Dardanelles, but the actual channel is narrow. The larger 
German ships were necessarily confined to this, and it was 
well guarded by minefields, by a certain number of Russian 
vessels, and perhaps by British submarines. To try to push 
through a minefield is a tremendous and, as it now seems, 
desperate undertaking. Only small Russian ships were 
engaged, yet the German discomfiture was such that a 
complete withdrawal from the Gulf was necessary, and this 
in spite of the fact that fog had facilitated the sweeping 
operations in the channel for some days. The German 
attempt lasted from August 16th to 2lst. According to the 
Russian account, the Germans lost two cruisers and not less 
than eight torpedo-boats “either sunk or put out of action.” 
The Russian gunboat ‘Sivutch’ was sunk in action, fighting 
gloriously, and firing her guns to the end. 


A German Dreadnought, believed to be the battle-cruiser 
‘Moltke,’ was also torpedoed in the Baltic by a British 
submarine, though the evidence is not conclusive that she 
foundered. Part of the German plan was a landing near Pernau. 





them to come near before opening fire. Not a man landed. 
The Germans in the boats were all disposed of, being either 
killed or taken prisoners. Berlin was silent on the whole 
subject till Wednesday, when a statement was issued de- 
claring that neither a large ship nor a cruiser was damaged 
or sunk. The ships “said to have been captured by the 
Russians ” were steamers sunk by the Germans to block the 
channel. The long silence, followed by the very curiously 
worded statement, which is not expressly official, is as good a 
confirmation of the Russian claim as can be expected from 
Berlin. 


The Russians appear to be at least delaying the German 
advance at other points besides Riga, and where speed is an 
essential element in a great German success this is to the 
good. Nowhere have the retreating Russians been canght 
and overwhelmed. Since our last issue several important points 
which were hard pressed by the Germans have fallen. The 
capture of Kovno has been confirmed, and the Russian 
retreat from this highly important strategic point made the 
fall of Ossoviec, on the Bobr, north-west of the industrial 
town of Bialystok, almost inevitable. This soon followed. 
Meanwhile Novo Georgievsk had been taken by the Germana. 
This fortress, in holding out in isolation for two weeks and 
commanding an important railway, had performed a most 
valuable office in delaying the German onrush. According to 
the German account, twenty thousand prisoners were taken 
here. The Russians have necessarily moved back from their 
positions on the Niemen and the Bobr. Prince Leopold of 
Bavaria, having cut the Bialystok-Brest-Litovsk railway at 
Bielsk, has advanced several miles eastwards. East and 
south-east of Kovno the Germans do not seem to have made 
much progress. Nor has Marshal von Mackensen at the time 
we write reached the great military centre of Brest-Litovsk, 
though his troops are gradually closing in upon it. 


The Admiralty announced on Friday week that the British 
submarine ‘E13,’ while proceeding to the Baltic, had grounded 
on the Danish island of Saltholm, and that fifteen men were 
missing. A further Admiralty announcement made last 
Saturday stated that, according to the report received from 
Commander Layton, the ‘E13’ grounded early on the 
morning of August 19th. A Danish torpedo-boat informed 
him that he would be allowed twenty-four hours to get off, 
but all efforts to refloat the submarine failed, and while she 
was lying stranded a German destroyer discharged a torpedo 
at her, and then opened fire with all her guns. As the sub- 
marine was afire fore and aft and unable to defend herself, 
Commander Layton gave orders for the crew to abandon her, 
and while they were in the water they were fired on with 
machine guns and shrapnel, with the result that fourteen were 
killed and one missing. He added that one of the three 
Danish torpedo-boats anchored close by immediately lowered 
her boats and steamed between the submarine and the German 
destroyer, who therefore had to cease fire and withdraw. 


This act of chivalry on the part of the Danish sailors, 
and their sympathy with the defenceless crew of the 
submarine, will not soon be forgotten in England. It 
was worthy of “the gallant, good Riou.” We are not 
surprised to hear that the Danes, who behaved, as we 
expected them to do, like gallant gentlemen, at once lodged a 
protest against the violation of their neutrality. The Germans 
have apologized, but that does not wipe out this fresh stain 
on the honour of their Navy. The ‘E13’ was, in theory, 
doubly protected—both by her helplessness and by inter- 
national law, as she was lying in territorial waters. 





Several longboats full of troops approached the shore, the 
Russian Reservists, waiting among the sand dunes, allowing 


The situation in the Dardanelles is described in a despatch 
from Sir Ian Hamilton summarizing the operations since 
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Angust 6th in the western extremity of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. As a result of “very severe and continuous 
fighting,” with heavy losses to. both sides, our fcrves, 
though they have not yet gained the objectives aimed 
at, have made a decided advance and greatly increased 
the area in our possession. The attack from Anzac reached, 
but failed to maintain its hold on, the summits of the 
important Sari Bahr and Chunuk Babr ridges, and with- 
drew to positions close below them, which have been effectively 
consolidated. This result was due to the check on the attack 
from Suvla, which was brought to a standstill after an advance 
of about two and a half miles. The ground gained by both 
attacking forces was, however, sufficient to enable their lines 
to be connected along a front of more than twelve miles. 


A further attack on the 21st advanced the Anzac left about 
three-quarters of a mile and “secured a system of strong 
knolls and under-features,”’ but on the rest of the front, 
though the advanced Turkish trenches were stormed, our 
troops were unable to gain the summits in the centre of the 
enemy’s position, and were withdrawn to their original front. 
Sir Jan Hamilton, after pointing out the great power of the 
modern defensive when once the advantage of surprise has 
been lost, states that the losses inflicted on the enemy are 
undoubtedly much heavier even than our own. He concludes: 
“The ground gained and held is of great value. But these 
facts must not lead the public to suppose that the true 
objective has been gained, or that further serious and costly 
efforts will not be required before a decisive victory has been 
won.” In fine, the despatch, while it by no means justifies the 
pessimism entertained in some quarters, lends no support to 
the roseate unofficial reports which have recently appeared in 
the Press. 


Considerable activity has been shown on the Belgian coast 
during the week. Berlin communiqués of Monday and 
Tuesday announced that an enemy fleet of forty ships had 
shelled the German coastal defences at Zeebrugge on Monday 
morning, while denying that any material damage had been 
done. According to unofficial reports from Holland, the 
objectives of the attacking squadron were the Solvay factory, 
between Zeebrugge and Lisseweghe, and Zeebrugge Harbour, 
and the bombardment, which lasted five hours, was effective, 
while the German coast batteries replied weakly. French 
torpedo-boats sank a German destroyer off Ostend last Sunday 
night, and the loss is admitted by the Germans, who, however, 
describe the warship as an outpost vessel. We may also note 
a vigorous air raid by the Belgians on the same night, when 
several tons of explosives were dropped on German camps, 
and an attack on Wednesday by sixty-two Allied aeroplanes 
on the Dillingen shell-works, on which one hundred and fifty 
bombs were dropped. 


Last Sunday's papers announced that Italy had declared 
war on Turkey. The reasons which prompted this decisive 
step are given ina circular addressed by the Italian Govern- 
ment to their representatives abroad. This document states 
that immediately after signing in October, 1912, the Treaty 
of Lausanne, which gave Italy possession of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, the Ottoman Government began to violate it, 
and have continued to do so up to the present moment. 
All diplomatic protests proved entirely useless, and quite 
recently numerous flagrant violations of the rights, interests, 
and even the liberty of Italian subjects within the Otto- 
man Empire led to the presentation of an ultimatum 
on the 3rd of this month. The four demands made in 
this Note with regard to the free departure of Italian 
citizens in Asia Minor were accepted by the Grand Vizier 
on the 5th, but four days later the military authorities 
revoked the consent for departure, with the result that the 
Italian Government instructed their Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople to declare war on Turkey. Although Italy is now at 
war with two of Germany’s allies, she is not yet formally 
at war with Germany herself. That we can count on her 
assistance in the Dardanelles is more than probable, while 
the indirect effect of her decision on the Balkan States is 
bound to be serious, if not momentous. 


The most serious news from the Balkans isto Le found in 
en undated despatch from Bucharest in which the Times 
correspondent in the Balkans describes the plans for a new 
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Austro-German invasion of Serbia. Large forces have | 
transferred from Galicia and are being concent; “ey 
north bank of the Danube. The menace is not 
Serbia, for the correspondent believes that the invading f 

will avoid Western Serbia and concentrate on the a 
eastern districts, with the view eventually of adva > 
through Bulgaria, vi@ Widin, Belogradchik, and Sofia Vane 
Bulgaria submits to this aggression and co-operates with the 
Central Powers, she is threatened with the fate of Belw; ‘ 
But if she acquiesces she is promised carte blanche in dealin, 
with Serbia and in exacting vengeance for the humiliations of 
1913, Bulgaria’s decision, it is added, will largely depend , 
the attitude of Roumania, whose co-operation could teatleaie 
this plan. So far, however, Roumania has given no sign, : 


een 
rated on the 
confined to 


If Germany really means to treat Bulgaria as she treated 
Belgium, we can only say that she proposes to do for tha 
cause of Britain, France, and Russia what their own diplomacy 
has hitherto failed to do for them. She would show Bulgaria 
where her true interests lie. Bulgaria by submitting would once 
for all lose her independence. Against that loss she would 
be able to count a promise—a German promise. And what 
does the promise amount to even if it can be kept? It is q 
promise that Bulgaria shall have liberty to repeat the mad 
policy which shattered the Balkan Alliance at the end of the 
first Balkan War; that she shall have liberty to rob ang 
antagonize Serbia, and prevent all possibility of a Balkan 
settlement. Such a promise really means that Germany 
promises herself a future opportunity to enrich herself under 
the form of saving the Balkan States from one another. But 
apart from all this, is it probable that the alert, proud, and 
high-mettled Bulgarians will tamely sit down under the 
German threat? We do not believe it. We think better of 
them. What the Belgians did the Bulgarians are surely 
proud enough also to do. 


The only German reply to the last American Note has 
been a violent and practical one. The White Star liner 
‘Arabic,’ 15,800 tons, outward bound from Liverpool to 
New York, was torpedoed without warning sixty miles 
off the Irish coast by a German submarine at 9.30 
on the morning of Thursday week, and sank in eleven 
minutes. Owing to careful precautions and preparations, the 
admirable discipline and heroism of the captain and b' 
officers, the absence of panic, and the fine weather, the great 
majority of those on board were saved. -Eleven boats were 
launched, and the survivors were brought to Queenstown. 
According to the latest figures, the ‘Arabic’ had on board 
one hundred and eighty-nine passengers and a crew of two 
hundred and forty-eight; of these eighteen passengers and 
twenty-one of the crew are missing. Amongst the former 
are two Americans. The news has created a profound impres- 
sion in the United States, where even the most modcrate 
papers admit that relations with Germany are more strained 
than at any previous period of the war. The “unfriendly 
act” has been” committed, 


Germany’s handling of the outrage is characteristic and 
familiar. Count Bernstorff bas requested the American State 
Department to defer action until be has had an opportunity 
of presenting it with the report of the German Government. 
He asserts that so far “no official information is available” ; 
and expresses the hope that the United States Government 
will not take a definite stand on the reports of one side only, 
which, in the opinion of the German Government, cannot 
correspond to the facts. “ If Americans had actually lost their 
lives,” he continues, “this would naturally be contrary to our 
intentions. The Imperial Government would deeply regret 
the fact, and begs to tender its sincerest sympathies to the 
American Government.” Simultaneously the German “ wire- 
less” issues a string of explanations for American consumption, 
suggesting that the ‘Arabic’ was sunk by a loose English 
mine ; and, alternatively, that ifa German submarine sent her 
to the bottom, the act was fully justified, for the * Arabic, 
though she carried no munitions, had done so on previous 
voyages, was going for more, and carried gold to pay for 
them. 


Again, the numbers saved stowed that there was “ ample 
time” to lower the beats, and if lives were lost it must have 
been because the boats were unseawortby. Finally, the faet 
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Pe es : . 
hat lifebelts were ready on deck showed that the captain, 
‘ poe by a high money bribe, meant to ram any submarine 


eee In short, having rigged up one set of excuses to 
tify themselves in the case of the ‘ Lusitania,’ the Germans 
- th the same “ghastly humour”—as the Manchester 
Geirdien well calls it—proceed to invent an entirely 
different, but equally impudent, set to justify their latest 
outrage. 


The news from the United States as we write these lines 
suggests that the American Government hope that some 
concession from Germany may improve the situation. For 
ourselves, we hold to the view that President Wilson, though 
notoriously not a man of violence, is distinctly a man of 
obstinacy. Having made up his mind, he is extremely 
tenacious of his decision, because he has reached his con- 
clusions by a process of careful thinking. His type of cool, 
academic mind is really less likely to suffer a sudden revulsion 
than a passionate mind. We believe that, having reached the 
decision that in the conflict between international law and 
submarines it is essential for civilization that civilization 
should win, he will adhere to that decision both in the letter 


and the spirit. 


It is suggested that the American Government would be 
satisfied if the commanders of German submarines always 
warned passenger vessels and placed the passengers in boats 
before sinking the vessels. We do not believe for a moment 
that America would consent to this caricature of satisfying 
international law and humane custom. Imagine placing 
women and children in small boats sixty miles from land in a 
high winter sea and piercing cold and saying that their safety 
was previded for! No; we are sure that if Germany means 
to prevent America from taking action of some kind she will 
have to change her policy drastically, and not by a mere use of 
tricky words or by illusory modifications of her practice. 

As for what America will do if German concessions do 
not release her from her own standing pledge to act, it 
seems to be generally thought that she will break off 
relations. If this should be the course taken, it would be a 
perfectly sound and reasonable policy from the point of view 
ofa country determined not to go to war. America would, in 
fact, “outlaw” Germany. She would refuse to have any 
dealings, diplomatic or commercial, with a country which had 
grossly violated international and moral law. It is easy to say 
that this would not be enough, and of course that is being 
freely said in America. But in our judgment such a step 
would be a real advance by America in the interests of the 
sanctions of international law. If belligerents in the future 
knew that great neutral Powers would visit breaches of inter- 
national law with outlawry, they would not dare to act as 
Germany has acted. Whether America would be able to out- 
law Germany without finding herself committed to actual 
hostilities is a nice point for discussion. But only experience 
could answer it finally. 


Various accounts have been published during the week of 
the speech made by Dr. Helfferich, the German Minister of 
Finance, and we hesitate to say what the true version may 
be. One report attributes to Dr. Helfferich the statements 
that the proposed new loan of £500,000,000 would absolutely 
exbaust German resources, and that any increase of Treasury 
warrants by the Reichsbank, after the issue of the loan, 
would result in complete failure. He added that it was there- 
fore necessary to prepare for an honourable peace. Other 
reports tell us that Dr. Helfferich announced that he would 
not exact new taxes from the German taxpayer—we may be 
sure that he would not be restrained by scruples of delicacy if 
he thought that the squeezed lemon had many more drops in 
it—and that henceforth the war would be carried on by means 
of loans, to be repaid ultimately out of indemnities. These 
indemnities would be paid for “ through many decades ” by the 
enemiesof Germany. We hopethat the substance of these reports 
may be true. If it is, German finances are in a fine muddle. 
The Government and the people are at present living, so to 
speak, by taking in one another's washing. Their paper money 
is good among themselves, but will be of little value to the 
outside world at the end of the war. Dr. Helfferich knows 
this, and talks with consummate recklessness of putting every- 
thing straight by indemnities, This is gamblers’ talk. 


The papers of Monday announced that.both the British and 
French Governments have decided to declare cotton absolute 
contraband. The British Government in publishing the 
decision say that, though “ circumstances might have justified 
such action at an earlier period,” they are “ glad to think that 
local conditions of American interests likely to be affected are 
more favourable for such a step than they were a year ago.” 
Moreover, the British Government propose to introduce 
measures for relieving as far as possible any abnormal 
depression of the market. We are very glad to record this 
decision. We do not deceive ourselves into thinking that the 
Proclamation that cotton is absolute contraband will prevent 
Germany from getting any. At the same time, since cotton 
is an indispensable element of modern explosives, every pre- 
caution which reduces the amount leaking through to 
Germany represents something distinctly gained. If neutral 
countries neighbouring on Germany receive only their average 
annual consumption, they will not be able to spare very much 
for German use, though it is true that what can be spared by 
those who are willing to resort to this sort of trade will com- 
mand very high prices. 


The contraband Proclamation will of course cause American 
shippers to hesitate to send cotton destined for Germany, 
because in future both ship and cargo will be liable to con- 
fiscation. We cannot see, from this point of view, that our 
new policy is more advantageous to the United States, yet 
such is the affection of the American Government for exact 
precedents that the new contraband Proclamation seems to 
them more satisfactory than the unprecedented Order in 
Council with its avoidance of what Mr. Asquith called 
“juridical niceties.” Very likely the United States Govern- 
ment will protest, nevertheless, in view of our original state- 
ment that cotton would not be declared contraband. But the 
protest will probably be not much more than formal, for the 
alarm of the American cotton-planters is evidently dying 
away. Official American statistics of cotton exports have 
shown that the planters have compensated themselves for the 
loss of the German market. Finally, the revelations of German 
intrigues in American commerce have greatly increased the 
resentment against Germany, and this feeling, inevitably 
transferred to the side of the Allies in the shape of sympathy, 
has eased the situation. 


Wednesday's papers contained what is apparently a semi- 
offisial calculation of the numbers of the German forces now 
in the field and the German casualties at the end of a year’s war. 
The writer estimates the forces on the western front at 
1,800,000, on the eastern (excluding the Austrians) at 
1,400,000, or a total of 3,200,000 Germans in the fighting line. 
He estimates the casualties at 1,672,444 down to the end of 
June, fixing the total losses for the full year provisionally at 


] 2,000,000, but, for reasons which are not quite clear, reducss 


the net loss to 1,500,000. At the outset of the war Germany 
had 8,000,000 men available for service, or 9,500,000 including 
all men of military age, the small proportion of 3,200,000 
actually in the fighting line being explained by the fact that 
Germany cannot supply more than that number with equip- 
ment and munitions at the moment. 


The calculation does not include troops on the lines of 
communications, or tell us how many men of military age are 
employed in Germany on work of a military character and on 
railways. As regards the casualties, the estimate is un- 
doubtedly very much lower than those hitherto accepted—the 
generality placing them at double the figure here given—and if 
compared with the Russian, French, Belgian, and British 
losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners, does not encourage 
reliance on the process of attrition. According to a 
French official estimate published some time ago, the 
German losses on the two fronts amounted to 1,800,000 
by the middle of January, or, deducting the wounded 
who returned to the fighting line, at the rate of over 
3,000,000 for the twelvemonth. The estimate now published 
halves that total. All depends on the data on which it is 
based, and the difficulty of arriving at the truth is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that since January the German news- 
papers have been forbidden to publish the gross total lists of 
casualties. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE CONTROVERSY. 


HE new movement in favour of National Service, which 
we desire heartily to support, has caused a singular 
outburst of recrimination, and we are told by the opponents 
of the movement that it will divide the nation, that it will 
shatter our unity, and that the war can never be carried 
on with purpose and effect if the movement is not dis- 
avowed. All this talk—if we may be allowed to express 
ourselves plainly—so far as it does not rest on a mis- 
understanding, is perfectly irrelevant. If there were any 
possibility, or any thought among the supporters of 
compulsory service, of dividing the nation, we should 
certainly not be in favour of advocating compulsion at 
this moment. We recognize that if we are not united 
we are sure to fail in the war. All that the National 
Service League and the other promoters of the movement 
want to do, however, is to persuade the country that 
compulsory service is the only just and the only safe 
course, and to invite the people to say so, or—alternatively, 
on the assumption that the people are already convinced 
—to ask them to inform the Government at once that they 
are ready and anxious to submit themselves to compulsion. 
It is believed by many observers that the Government 
would introduce compulsion immediately if they thought 
that it would be well received throughout the country. 
But the Government do not want to divide the country. 
The National Service League, therefore, wishes to remove 
all doubt from the mind of the Government. There is no 
question here of an attack upon the Government, or 
of a usurpation of the functions of Government by un- 
authorized persons. The National Service League, admirable 
and far-seeing society though it is, does not govern the 
country, and has no pretensions whatever todo so. The 
eountry is ruled by the Government, and the decision, 
whatever it may be, must come from the Government. No 
other sort of decision, at all events, will have any kind of 
sanction from us. Within that reservation there is plenty 
of room for the work of the supporters of National Service, 
just as there has been room for the exhortations of those 
who desired that cotton should be declared contraband, or 
that a National Register should be drawn up, or that the 
Volunteer Training Corps should be recognized by the 
War Office. 

The one and only object of us all, we may take it— 
supporters and opponents of compulsory service alike—is 
toend the war victoriously, and to end it as quickly as 
possible. That being so, it is incredible that, if the Govern- 
ment should declare compulsory service to be necessary, 
any appreciable number among those who are now in loud 
opposition to National Service would continue that opposi- 
tion. We feel sure that directly the Government are able 
to say, on the authority of Lord Kitchener, that the time 
for compulsion has arrived, the Daily News, the Daily 
Chronicle, the Nation, and the other objectors will 
quietly and loyally range themselves behind the Govern- 
ment. At least we confidently offer that tribute to 
their good sense. What problem—what occasion of 
dividing the nation—remains? None that we can 
sce. Lord Derby last Saturday spoke with his usual 
sturdy wisdom when, in strongly recommending National 
Service, he said: “I want you to understand clearly that 
those who support the resolution pledge themselves to 
support National Service when His Majesty’s Government 
think it the proper time to impose it.” He did not believe 
that Ministers were still discussing the question. The 
time for that had gone by. He would take the open line 
of opposing those who said that compulsion was not 
necessary if he believed that the Government were 
behind them. But in his opinion the only question now 
before the Government was not “Is National Service 
necessary ?’’ but ‘“ When shall National Service first be 
imposed?” That is our opinion too. National Service 
will mean a complete organization of the physical resources 
of the country. We do not imagine that we can bring the 
war to an end without that organization, and we have not 
got it yet. As Lord Derby said, National Service, under 
the conditions which are now proposed, means putting every 
man in his right place to serve the country. Not every 
man will be wanted as a soldier, but all will be “ fetched” 
(in the popular phrase) to do what is wanted of them, 


generally about “ waiting to be fetched” shows what th 

expect of the Government. The time is ripe. And a 
a double virtue there would be in this plan! It wo a 
not only be fair to all men of military age, and dion 
thousands of them of the agonies of doubt in which the 
now pass their lives. It would be a splendid declaration 
tothe world of the intention of Englishmen to Snasienes 
their efforts. No friend, no enemy, no neutral Fone, 
could ever again say that Britain was not putting fort}, 
her whole strength. The moral effect, reaching out as : 
manifesto, and reacting on our own natural resolution 
would be immense. : 

In reading the criticisms and denunciations of the new 
movement. we have been impressed by the fact that the 
critics are almost more opposed to the personality of the 
leaders of the movement than to the movement itself, and 
that in nursing the anger inspired by both they almost 
lose sight of the needs of their country. It is an extremely 
curious state of mind this, which prompts a man to tury 
against a cause primarily because he dislikes the people 
who maintain it. Yet it is a familiar habit. We are 
reminded of the extraordinary wisdom and nobility of the 
words of the Book of Common Prayer which declare that 
the value of the offices of the Church are not injured by 
a lack of character in the priest. So we feel about this 
movement for National Service. We frankly confessed 
last week that we wished the movement had been begun 
by the National Service League. As it was, the Nationai 
Service League did not announce its adherence till the 
movement was on foot. Yet this was perfectly natural, 
The League, with that single-minded patriotism which has 
always governed its actions, felt itself estopped from pro- 
pagandism when the war broke out. It placed its great 
resources in organization and ready labour at the disposal 
of the Government. Its record during the war in work 
done for voluntary recruiting at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment has been not the least wonderful part of its history, 
But when a large movement for National Service was 
actually in being the League did well not to look on, but 
to declare its interest and responsibility in a matter which 
is peculiarly its own. It would have been a public mis- 
fortune if the League had withheld its guidance and 
support. The cause of National Service is so right in 
itself, however, that no defects in leadership could really 
spoil it. It deserves the whole-hearted approval of the 
people on its merits, and this cavilling at the men who 
made it their business to reintroduce the subject to the 
attention of the nation is only one of the numerous 
irrelevancies which have been very perversely imported 
into the discussion. 

Of course, the demand now made by the National Service 
League is not the demand made by the League in peace— 
not the demand for compulsory military training on the 
Swiss model which the Spectator advocated for many years. 
But the new demand is an absolutely necessary adaptation. 
It would be ridiculous to ask now for the training of our 
young men specially for home defence. The underlying 
principle of the League used to be that, while every fit 
man should be compulsorily trained for home defence, 
there would be, in the event of a great war, a magnificent 
supply of trained material from which to pick volunteers 
for foreign service. That the men would volunteer for 
such service was, of course, not in doubt. The great 
difference between the system advocated by the League 
and the system under which we have long lived was that 
the volunteers under National Service would be military 
material worth having, besides being men ready equipped, 
instead of men who have to be entirely trained after the 
war has begun. But everything is now changed. What 
the League may advocate after the present war is a matter 
for later decision. The present demand, as Lord Milner, 
the President of the League, has explained in a public 
statement, is that compulsory service should be imposed 
for all military purposes for the duration of the war. 
That is an absolutely right and necessary change—® 
change conditioned by the unprecendented intensity of the 
struggle, which is beyond anything foreseen or imagined. 
It might be argued on legal grounds that this country 
has actually been invaded—for Zeppelins have invaded it 
—and that therefore the conditions of the ancient right of 





the King to call on all his subjects to repel the invader 
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‘» existence. But there is little need to discover legal 
= “4 for the principle of compulsion when common- 
groum suggests it at every point. We do not know 
2 os the opponents of National Service derive their 
— as to the number of recruits so far obtained 


ily. Liberal news rs talk of three millions, 
argon four saillions. If these are official figures, 
rs y have certainly been withheld from us. But in 
the absence of official information we venture to say 
that they are pure myths and legends. There ia one 
chance, and one chance only, for voluntaryists to save the 
situation. We think ourselves that it were much better 
not saved. But it is always open to voluntaryists to make 
compulsion unnecessary. They have only to do what 
Lincoln advised his American countrymen to do when they 
resented his proposal to introduce the Draft. We say 
« advised,” though as a matter of fact Lincoln did not 
actually issue the bracing aud inspiring arguments which 
he wrote in answer to the popular clamour against the 
Draft. We have quoted his words before, but may quote 
at least a few sentences again, and with them may leave 
the subject of National Service for the moment. After 
describing the variety of motives which had caused many 
wen to volunteer, Lincoln proceeded :— 


“We already have, and have had, in the service, as appears, 
substantially all that can be obtained upon this voluntary weigh- 
ing of motives. And yet we must somehow obtain more, or 
relinquish the original object of the contest, together with all the 
blood and treasure already expended in the effort to secure it. To 
moet this necessity the law for the draft has been enacted. You 
who do not wish to be soldiers do not like this law. This is 
natural; nor does it imply want of patriotism. Nothing can be so 
just and necessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to us. 
We are prone, too, to find false arguments with which to excuse 
ourselves for opposing such disagreeable things. In this 
case, those who desire the rebellion to succeed, and others 
who seek reward in a different way, are very active in 
accommodating us with this class of arguments. . . . 
he republican institutions and territorial integrity of our 
country cannot be maintained without the further raising and 
supporting of armies. There can be no army without men. 
Men can be had only voluntarily or involuntarily. We have 
ceased to obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain them involun- 
tarily is the draft—the conscription. If you dispute the fact, 
and declare that men can still be had voluntarily in sufficient 
numbers, prove the assertion by yourselves volunteering in 
such numbers, and I shall gladly give up the draft. Or if not 
a sufficient numbes, but any one of you will volunteer, he for his 
single self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby 
do only what each one of at least a million of his manly brethren 
have already done. Their toil and blood have been given as much 
for you as for themselves. Shall it all be lost rather than that 
you, too, will bear your part ?” 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND SIR 
EDWARD GREY. 


IR EDWARD GREY has shown much wisdom in 
deciding, since Parliament is not sitting, to answer 

the extraordinary speech of the German Chancellor by a 
letter to the newspapers. It is unfortunately a fact that 
if you give a liea long enough start you can never over- 
take it. Sir Edward Grey, therefore, has not allowed the 
German Chancellor’s misstatements, glosses, and sophistries 
to proceed very far before swooping on to them, and, as we 
hope, finally putting them out of the race. A reading of 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech, which was delivered 
in the Reichstag on Thursday week, excites all the 
feelings which we have experienced over and over 
again when considering German arguments. We recog- 
nize the usual superficial ability in the attempt to 
make the worse cause—indeed, the worst possible cause— 
appear the better. This is the old habit of German 
diplomacy and politics. It was the habit of Bismarck 
which debased and undermined a large part of European 
diplomacy. He never failed to disguise a cynical or 
brutal act so that it might appear to be the mere re- 
taliation of Germany against some injury. Any one who 
did not know the facts about the outbreak of the present 
war might actually be misled by the rhetorical power of 
the Chancellor's speech and the affected air of being deeply 
wronged into believing that Germany had clean hands. 
Once again, we wonder at the strange German habit of 
mind which thinks it worth while to discuss the most 
wanton acts of aggression and brutality in his‘ory 
im terms of religious fervour. We find the smugness 
of some of the sentiments uttered in these circumstances 


to be revolting. We should have more respect, indeed, 
for an outspoken confession that Germany aims at the 
establishment of a sort of majestic barbarism, which 
is really the sum total of her ambitions. But no doubt 
we waste time in trying to get inside the mind of the 
enemy. Enough to say that his mental and moral methods 
are ~ our comprehension. And we may be devoutly 
thankful that this is so, for we honestly believe that if 
Englishmen were able to arrive at a real understanding 
of them such comprehension would involve a kind of 
sympathy and toleration that would argue an obliquity 
in our own manner of looking upon the affairs of the 
world. 

Much of the Chancellor's speech was taken up with 
matters which are too stale to discuss again. They were 
finally disposed of in the Blue Books, and the facts are 
there for every one to read and to judge. Buta few of the 
chief statements made by the Chancellor must nevertheless 
be contradicted once more. Their very audacity gives 
them a chance of imposing upon minds which are not very 
retentive or not very clear. ‘To begin with, the Chancellor 
made much play with the documents which were discovered 
by the invading Germans in the Belgian archives. These 
documents related to conversations between the Belgian 
Government and the British Military Attaché. As long 
agoas 1906 the Belgian and British representatives dis- 
cussed the ways and means which Britain might adopt to 
help Belgium in the event of Belgium being invaded by 
Germany. It was not only natural but right to discuss 
such things, for Britain was pledged to guard the 
neutrality of Belgium. So also was Germany. But, 
unfortunately, for many years the Germans showed by 
their military plans that they contemplated violating the 
neutrality of Belgium. Their plans ultimately reached 
fruition in the building of strategic railways along the 
Belgian frontier. No Convention or Agreement was ever 
drawn up between Belgium and Britain. In 1913 the 
Belgians inquired what views were held in Britain as to 
Belgian neutrality, and Sir Edward Grey replied that he 
emphatically desired that Belgian neutrality should be 
respected, and that, so long as it was not violated by any 
other Power, Britain would never send troops into Bel- 
gium. (The Chancellor never mentioned this emphatic 
reiteration of the old British plejge). As a matter of 
fact, even at the beginning of the present war Britain 
did not send troops to Belgium—already, of course, 
violated by the Germans—till the Belgian Government had 
invited her todo so. Is it not almost incredible that the 
German Chaucellor, with every outward appearance of 
seriousness, should have 1eferred to the military con- 
versations of 1906 as a proof that Britain had laid a plot 
against Germany? Yet that is exactly what he did. 
The futility and childishness which underlie the care- 
fully arranged phrases are indeed past our understanding. 
What is perhaps even more astounding is that the German 
rulers now refer to the Belgian documents asa justification 
of their invasion of Belgium, though the documents were, 
of course, not discovered till weeks after that invasion 
had begun. But we must not stop to consider 
—we confess that the study has a fatal attraction 
for us, though we know it is sheer waste of time— 
what type of mind in Germany is imposed on by this 
calculated confusion of post hoc and propter hoc. fore 
the Belgian documents were discovered the German states- 
men gave their true reason for invading Belgium—what 
they called “ necessity.” Herr von Jagow said simply that 
rapidity was necessary, and that the most rapid way to 
reach France was through Belgium. The Chancellor him- 
self said that Germany was committing “a wrong,” but 
that she would try to make it good. Such declarations 
were comyaratively honest by contrast with the “ despic- 
able meanness,” as Sir Edward Grey well calls it, of now 
adding to the injury done to Belgium the insult of saying 
that Belgium brought everything on herself by plotting 
against Germany. 

As regards the ineffectual Haldane negotiations, the 
Chancellor’s account of what happened answers itself. 
The condition proposed by Germany for an agreement with 
Britain in 1912 was contained in these words: “ England 
therefore will of course observe benevolent neutrality 
should war be forced upor. Germany.” Think what this 
means. It means that in the event of Germany wishing 








wantonly to crush France, Britain would have been bound 
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to do nothing—would have been bound, indeed, to show 
more sympathy in her conduct to Germany than to France ! 
One cannot read the words without hot indignation. It is 
a political outrage that the Chancellor should actually 
have pointed to the refusal of Britain to take this pledge 
as proof that Britain did not want peace. Of course 
every war is “forced” on Germany—from her own 
point of view. Even the present war was “forced” 
on her. 

The next point in the Chancellor’s speech worth noting 
—we take them in the order of Sir Edward Grey’s letter— 
is his quotation from Sir Edward Grey’s speech of 
August 3rd, 1914, to prove that Britain was ready for 
war. He quoted Sir Edward Grey as saying: “ We, with 
our mighty Fleet, shall, if we participate in the war, suffer 
little more than if we remained outside,” and added: “ The 
man who, on the eve of his own declaration of war, speaks 
in such a very sober, businesslike tone, and who, in accord- 
ance therewith, also directs the policy of his friends, can 
only act so when he knows that he and his allies are 
ready.” Weask the reader to re-read the words of Sir 
Edward Grey in their context and then to deliver his 
judgment on the candour of the Chancellor :— 

“It may be said, I suppose, that we might stand aside, husband 

our strength, and that whatever happened in the course of this 
war, at the end of it intervene with effect to put things right and 
to adjust them to our own point of view. If in a crisis hke this 
we run away from those obligations of honour and interest as 
regards the Belgian treaty, I doubt whether, whatever material 
force we might have at the end, it would be of very much value 
in face of the respect that we should have lost. And do not 
believe, whether a Great Power stands outside this war or not, it 
is going to be in a position at the end of it to exert its superior 
strength. For us, with a powerful Fleet, which we believe able 
to protect our commerce, to protect our shores, and to protect our 
interests, if we are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more 
than we shall suffer even if we stand aside. We are going to 
suffer, Iam afraid, terribly in this war, whether we are in it or 
whether we stand aside.” 
The rest of the Chancellor's “ proofs” that Britain wanted 
war and had worked for it are really not worth examining. 
They all perish in the light of the simple fact that 
Germany alone rejected Sir Edward Grey’s proposal of a 
Conference in July, 1914. Such was Sir Edward Grey’s 
passion for peace that he actually told Germany at the 
eleventh hour that if she made any reasonable proposal 
likely to ensure peace he would accept it, even though our 
contingent allies in a war should reject it. Will the 
Chancellor ever grapple in his speeches with that over- 
whelming fact ? 





OUR FINANCIAL DUTY. 


FPYHE current issue of the Round Table contains an 

important article on “ England’s Financial Task,” 
the main purpose of which is to press home the need for 
both private and public economy. The theme has ceased 
to be a new one, and a section of the public is beginning 
to complain in a somewhat irritable manner of the frequent 
appeals for economy made in the Press. Therefore an 
article such as this is extremely valuable, because it brings 
forward in a clear light the figures upon which the case 
for economy is based. At the present time, as most of us 
know, our country is spending at the rate of over £3,000,000 
a day upon the war, and that rate of expenditure is steadily 
increasing. As the Round Table says, we are not only 
buying more shells every day, but we are paying more 
for each shell. “In every direction our expenditure is 
going up. It is not the least unlikely that in a short time 
it will be £4,000,000 a day, or at the rate of £1,460,000,000 
a year.” Using the figures for our national income which 
are more or less common property, though the method by 
which they have been ascertained is perhaps a little 
doubtful, the writer in the Round Table concludes that at 
least half of the total income of the nation is now being 
expended upon war purposes. That is an absolutely 
unprecedented proportion. “In Napoleonic times expendi- 
ture probably never rose beyond one-sixth of the national 
income.” Nor is our task ended when we have made pro- 
vision for the immediate necessities of our own armies 
in the field and of the great Navy that keeps our shores 
inviolate. As the frequent visits of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to France, and the reciprocal visits of the French 
end Russian Finance Ministers to this country, clearly show, 
our Allies are to a considerable extent dependent upon us 


in the Round Table, the position of France igs ; : 
There are indications, on says, “ that sot ise 
more self-supporting. France has always been famed f° 
her recuperative power. It is due not only to the rich “ 
of her soil and the vigour of her people, but to their babite 
of economy as well.” Nevertheless, France’s Seencil 
position is still not so good as our own. This is showy }; 
the decline in the value of the franc as compared with the 
sovereign. Even more serious is the decline in the rouble 
In addition, we have to bear in mind the possibility of 
new allies coming into the field and requiring considera}jg 
financial assistance. 


One of the main difficulties which arises out of our 
present scale of expenditure is the problem of American 
exchanges, which was dealt with in these columns last 
week. On this point the writer in the Round Table makes 
a suggestion which has been considerably discussed jy 
financial circles. He points out that the gold resources of 
the United Kingdom are less visible than those of Frango 
and Russia, or even of Germany. The Bank of France has 
a reserve of £174,000,000; the Imperial Bank of Russia 
£162,000,000; and the Imperial Bank of Germany 
£114,000,000 ; whereas the reserve at the Bank of England 
is only £59,000,000. But in addition to this reserve in tho 
Bank of England we have a large reserve against our 
currency notes, and considerable stocks of gold in the 
private and joint-stock banks, besides a very large amount 
of gold in daily circulation. We are also constantly 
receiving large supplies of newly mined gold, while the 
Dominions also have their own gold reserves. Tho 
suggestion made is that both by internal arrangements 
and by agreement with our allies we might make a 
more ostentatious, and therefore better, use of the immenso 
resources in gold which we possess. In international 
finance as well as in domestic business it does not suflice 
to-be rich—one must also seem rich. 


Ultimately, however, none of these devices will greatly 
improve the situation unless we can simultaneously cut down 
our private expenditure so as to meet the demands of the 
war. At the present time we are not even, as a nation, 
economizing on the most crucial matter of imported goods, 
The Round Table gives figures showing how we have 
increased our purchases of foreign articles of food in 
June, 1915, as compared with June, 1914. It is perhaps 
even more important to take stock of our purchases during 
the seven months of the present year, which have all been 
months of war, as compared with the first seven months of 
1914, which were all months of peace. A few items where 
the increase in quantities purchased is most striking may 
be selected :— 


ll4 1915 

Apples ... ove coe 46Cwts. 1,172,000 2,063,000 
Bananas ... bunches 4,708,000 5,027,000 
Oranges ... oct as te 3,696,000 4,637,000 
Cocoa... eee _ Ib. 60,490,000 122,931,000 
Coffee... sh +. ewts, 757,000 ... 1,136,000 
Dried fruit and raisins... cwts. 386,000 ... 625,000 
Tea a Ib. 158,000,000 200,000,000 

5,279,000 7,324,000 


Foreign spirits ... pf. gals. v0 
Tobacco ... eee eee lb. 79,979,000 ... 
The above figures as stated only deal with quantities. 
Coming to values, it is most useful to give the totals for 
food, drink, and tobacco. In the first seven months of 1914 
these amounted to £160,000,000 ; in 1915 to £220,000,000. 
These figures, it must be carefully borne in mind, are 
entirely independent of the purchases made directly by the 
Government for military and naval purposes. They repre- 
sent nothing but the purchases made by private traders, 
mainly for the consumption of the civilian population, 
though it is of course possible, and indeed probable, 
that some of the goods purchased abroad by priate 
traders are subsequently sold here to the Government. 
In addition, it is notorious that a great deal of food 
and tobacco is sent abroad by private people in this 
country for the use of our soldiers. But whatever the 
explanation may be, there is the fact that on imported 
food, drink, and tobacco alone private traders in the first 
seven months of this year have expended £60,000,000 
more than in the corresponding period last year. Thus 
at a time when we ought to be straining every nerve to 
cut down our imports from abroad we are spending even 
more lavishly than in time of peace. Nor is it only ™ 
regard to the staple articles of consumption that extrava- 


113,584,000 





for financial assistance. Happily, according to the writer 





gance still rules. In matters of the purest luxury there is 
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sridence that the old spirit of extravagance is as rife as 


a urpose of the writer in the Round Table being to 
sedores the appeals so widely made for voluntary economy, 
he does well to strengthen the case by the figures he uses. 
But in the long run little or nothing will be accomplished 
on these lines. Appeals to the public have fallen flat. 
They are even beginning to excite ridicule. If any effective 
economy is to be secured, it must be by the compulsory 

wer of taxation. This is a matter which has been before 
the Government for many months, and it is difficult to 
find any adequate excuse for their neglect to deal with it. 
No one, of course, expected that the Coalition Govern- 
ment could at once frame an entirely new Budget covering 
all the financial problems that had to be faced; but it was 

ossible, and it would not have been difficult, to follow the 
precedent set in November last and produce an interim 
Budget. This, indeed, ought to have been done by the pre- 
ceding Liberal Government, and nobody has yet explained 
why Mr. Lloyd George in his Budget of May 4th failed to 
propose additional taxation. During the months that 
have since elapsed we have gone on increasing our impor- 
tation of foreign goods, and spending lavishly at the 
same time upon home-made articles which no one can 
characterize as necessaries of life. As a result, the 
financial position at the present time is very gravely 
worse than it would have been if the Government had 
had the courage to impose adequate taxation at an earlier 


period. 





A CONVERTED PEACE-MAN. 


- progress of the war has gradually brought England 
into closer union with the Allies, and Englishmen 
into closer union with one another. They have realized 
what a German vietory would mean for themselves, 
for their allies, and for every nation that is not pre- 
pared to sit at the feet of the conqueror and gratefully 
accept his permission to go on living. An interesting 
example of this process may be found in an excellent 
little book by Professor L. T. Hobhouse, The World 
in Conflict (T. Fisher Unwin, Is. net). There is 
nothing uncertain about his conception of the situation, 
or of the manner in which it must be bandled. He 
realizes that “a great calamity should, and normally does, 
have an effect on a nation comparable to that of a crash 
of misfortune on an individual. If it does not overwhelm 
it braces.” The German superman has shown us his true 
character, and he must be got off the stage that he has so 
disastrously filled as speedily and as completely as possible. 
There has come together in Europe a group of States 
“inflamed with national self-consciousness . . . emanci- 
pated by their new spiritual guides from all sense of law, 
indoctrinated with all the ethics of violence, ready to 
accept discipline and hardship only for the sake of over- 
whelming others, and sustained in their course, if ever 
their aggressive confidence flagged, by fear of the very 
rivals whom they despised and yet perpetually provoked.” 
There could not be a more accurate description of the 
enemy against whom the Allies are now contending. It 
sets out the features which mark off this war from all 
others that mediaeval or modern Europe has seen. But 
the reason why we call attention to it is that Professor 
Hobhouse is something of a convert to this view. We do 
not mean that he ever stood on that exalted level of 
indifference to the distinction between right and wrong 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Charles Trevelyan, and 
Mr. Morel have so proudly made their own. Professor 
Hobhouse did not for a moment misjudge the war when it 
had come. But there are traces even in this volume of an 
earlier state of mind which it is worth while to bring out 
msome detail. Though he does not think that the war 
could have been avoided in August, 1914, he speaks with 
@ curious regret of some of the early steps taken to 
prepare for it—however inadequately. He is not 
Sure, indeed, that the isolation which at one time 
many of us thought so splendid “was ever a sound 
ideal,” but he says plainly: “I for one deeply regretted 
the departure from the old system involved in the forma- 
tion of the Triple Entente, and I still think that our 
adherence to one side in the European Alliance increased 
the tension and weighted the chances in favour of war.” 
But what would have happened if we had not adhered to 


one side in “the European Alliance” ? Such a policy would 
have confirmed us in our attitude of isolation just when 
its dangers were becoming more and more visible. No 
doubt the Agreements with France in 1904 and with 
Russia in 1907 were not concluded with any direct refer- 
ence to Germany. But if they had never been entered 
into—if we had stood apart from Germany on the one 
side and from France and Russia on the other—what fato 
could we have looked for at the hands of Germany when 
she had first annihilated France as a Great Power and 
next persuaded Russia that with her she had no real 
quarrel? We should have been exactly in the plight 
which would have been reserved for us if we had done 
what Germany expected us to do and remained neutral in 
the present conflict. The only way in which our entrance 
into the Triple Entente can be said to have “ weighted the 
chances in favour of war” is that it forced Germany to 
regard England as a possible enemy, and so may have 
somewhat accelerated the development of her naval policy. 
But even if we concede that the war was hastened or 
made more gigantic by our entrance into the Triple 
Entente, we should have been immeasurably worse off if 
we had remained alone in Europe. France and Russia 
would have been justly indignant at our disregard of the 
common interests threatened by Germany, and so would 
have been neither able nor willing to help us when 
Germany, after disposing by war or negotiation of two of 
her enemies, found at last an opportunity to attack 
England. 

This way of looking at the events that preceded the 
war does not in the least affect Professor Hobhouse’s 
attitude towards it now that it haslasteda year. Isolation, 
he tells us, is not now a possible policy. England, even when 
the war is ended, “can no longer pursue her own course in 
internal security, regardless of the fate of Europe.” She 
must abandon for the future the part of the indifferent 
looker-on. “For good or evil we are now in the arena, 
and must work out our salvation in common with the 
peoples of the Continent.” The event of last year “ has 
produced a new situation, and, to speak for one peace-man 
alone, has radically changed my view.” ‘That is a 
thoroughly honest and satisfactory confession. Nor are 
the defenders of the Triple Entente bound to regard it, 
in its first stage, as in any way a perfect instrument. On 
the contrary, Professor Hobhouse has good ground for 
asserting that its characteristic fault was that it “ reposed 
on no specific terms,” and that no one knew “on what terms 
we should fight.” So far as it was a league of peace 
“the Triple Entente failed.” Undoubtedly it did. We 
have the evidence of that on every battlefield in the 
West and in the East. But it failed because it was 
allowed to remain in an inchoate and uncertain condition. 
To-day, no doubt, it seems almost incredible that in 1911 
or in 1913 Ministers should not have recognized the urgent 
need of making provision against a German attack. But 
when we recall with what questions Englishmen of all 
parties were chiefly occupied in those eventful years, it is 
very hard to feel any certainty as to the result of a Dis- 
solution expressly taken to decide between war and peace. 
There would have been great difficulties in the way of a full 
Ministerial disclosure of the risks against which the electors 
would virtually have been asked to guard the country. 
The German Government, deeply concerned in keeping 
England unprepared and Englishmen in ignorance of their 
real position, would have flatly denied all the designs 
attributed to them. Nor is it by any means certain that 
our allies would have welcomed the publicity into which 
their policy would suddenly have been brought. It must 
not be forgotten that there was a peace party in France as 
well as in England, and a strong pro-German party in 
Russia, and in the face of the German denials the English 
Government might easily have come to be regarded as the 
victim of a cleverly organized scare. Something, of course, 
might have been done in the way of quietly adding to our mili- 
tary strength, and so bridging to some extent the enormous 
interval which divided it from our naval strength. But no 
one who remembers the passion for vast social experiments 
which then possessed the Liberal Party will believe that 
any proposal for the diversion of national funds to pre- 
parations for war would have had a chance of being listened 
to. It was hard enough to prevent reductions in the ship- 
building estimates, and if they had been still further pared 





down in order to add a few thousands to the Army the loss 
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might have been greater than the gain. We have brought 
the present war upon ourselves in a great measure by the 
obstinate refusal of the great mass of English politicians 
to recognize that Europe is a fact, and a very momentous 
fact, and that to ignore it as they did was a piece of extra- 
ordinary folly. We have been cured of that folly now by 
a very rough exercise of political surgery, and all that is 
left for us to do is to take care that we never blind our 
eyes in the same fashion again. 








A NEW LEAF. 


HERE is no desire of the human heart more instinctive 
than the desire for change—unless, indeed, it be the love 
of the habitual! How often we have all longed to break with 
the usual, and yet how we all dread it! The effort destroys 
the sense of security which to some natures only the habitual 
ean give; and yet all such breaks are connected with hope, even 
though they have a tragedy as their primary cause. A good 
many people are prevented from what we may call making a 
break—if the expression be permissible in another sense than 
that of the billiard-room—by sheer laziness and indecision ; with 
others it is not the necessity for decision and not the effort which 
make them hesitate. Their reason is far more subtle. If the 
“break” be a serious one, they cannot get rid of a sense that 
in making it they are tempting Providence, adding in some 
way to the menace of the future, facing the darkness which 
the blinds of habit so effectually screen out—gracelessly 
thrusting aside their merciful protection. In some odd way 
the status quo and the will of God become identified in their 
minds. 

After a great deal of hard work—overwork we mean—the 
desire for a break overmasters all fear. Men desire not the 
three or four weeks’ “change” which they can probably 
procure, but they startle themselves by instinctive wishes for 
something far more radical. Sometimes a momentary wish, 
almost amounting to craving, for a change of identity seizes 
upon them. The feeling comes suddenly, and they put it 
away hurriedly, as though it were a species of aberration. 
But, far short of such impossible longings, tired men do wish 
earnestly, if not continuously, to do some totally different 
work, to lead some totally different life from the one they are 
Jeading. We seldom believe men who say that they ardently 
wish for complete change of work. If a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office, or a doctor, or a stockbroker could really make 
us believe that he would rather be a fisherman, or a farm 
labourer, or a policeman, we should have serious doubts of his 
complete sanity. Is this a sort of aberration, or would they 
sometimes do well to make a great experiment? Many 
such men have now become soldiers, but it is not easy to say 
how much of the satisfaction which some of them obviously 
feel in their new calling comes of a sense of duty fulfilled 
and how much is due to the great change. We wonder 
whether the hand-workers envy the brain-workers; whether, 
for instance, the labourer longs to be a clerk as ardently as 
the tired clerk sometimes longs to be a labourer. 

Men who get up in the world are very happy indeed. But 
such a breach with custom as they make is not analogous to 
the one we are discussing. There is a sense in which it is 
easier to go upthan down. The heights attract. In the one 
instance « man’s wife will help him; in the other she will 
oppose him, and, if he insists, he will break her heart. In the 
past the custom of a lifetime was less coercive than it is now. 
It seems to have cost less to break with it. Men became hermits 
and monks ; people in high positions grew tired out and left the 
world. Even the authority which is to so many men, perhaps 
to almost all normally constituted men, the desideratum 
suddenly palled, and they broke with their whole tradition, 
made even the greatest of all changes, and gave up their 
wills. How they fared afterwards history seldom relates. 
Did they long to go back through the door which they had 
closed behind them? Perhaps not so often as one might 
suppose. Men do not make such decisions till some spring in 
their mental and spiritual mechanism is broken, and such 
springs do not mend. No doubt the desire for a great change 
often operated in an opposite direction... Only a few men had 
the courage to make it and left religious houses to live in the 
world. Difficulties were, of course, put in their way, but we 
imagine those difficulties were never insuperable, or, rather, 
that the greatest difficulty of all arose, as a rule, from a man’s 


own temperament. He could not make up hie mind to lean; 
shelter which had become irksome. ‘ 

Nowadays we are more given to compromise than our fore. 
fathers were. We assuage by frequent interludes our natural 
longings for a break. Indeed, this is the day of interludes 
For the young and their teachers from one to three months a 
year, according to the amount of affluence enjoyed by the 
children’s parents, is considered necessary; for other people 
from one week to two months would, we suppose, represent 
the amount of interlude which they respectively “cannot do 
without.” Every genuine philanthropist must desire to see 
the shorter interludes increased, at any rate among those whoss 
brain-power tends to become stultified by the monotonong 
strain of their work. 

After the strain of sorrow or trouble of any description 
almost every one wishes to break with the past. We 
commonly say that they ought to get away from the perpetual 
reminder of their distress. But, strange as it may seem, even 
those who flee the scene of their trial do not altogether desire 
to forget sorrow. In a certain sense they want to guard 
its memory, but they long to get away from its accessories, 
These horrid accessories stand to sorrow as funerals stand to 
death, They secularize its dignity and destroy the proper 
proportions of grief. If they are allowed, as it were, to injure 
the soul of sorrow, they make its recollection not solemn but 
repulsive, deadening without curing its pain. The action of 
time sweeps them away, but often they are more quickly 
cleared from the recollection by a sudden break with the 
habitual than by awaiting the slower natural process. While 
youth lasts hope comes in like a flood in the face of a great 
change, and even when youth is gone it creeps almost uncon- 
sciously over the thirsty land of burning memories, and its 
grateful coolness makes itself felt even before its presence is 
completely realized. 

The people who suffer from dulness only very seldom 
feel any acute wish to make a radical change in their 
manner of life. They would be surprised if they were told 
this; but how is it that they so seldom wrench themselves 
free? They are, of course, ill at ease, and they express 
their uncomfortable feelings in clamouring for something 
different; but if one thinks of the persons one has known who 
rehearse their sufferings from ennui and crave the cure of 
change, how very seldom they make a move for it. They are 
like children. They do not know what they want. We think 
that one reason why men who long for a “break” so seldom 
make one is, as we have already suggested, that their women- 
folk oppose it. The number of men held back from emigra- 
tion by their wives is in the lower classes extraordinary. 
Women have an intense love of the habitual, and we 
think the. feeling that they are “tempting Providence” 
by taking their fate into their own hands (by the by, 
what an absurd expression that is!) is commoner among 
them than among men. To their minds there is some 
blessing called down by those who acquiesce in a life of 
repetition, some duty of obedience to be performed by letting 
things go on as they are. The notion lies at the root of an 
immense deal of unthinking conservatism, and the present 
writer believes that such Liberals as desire woman suffrage 
will be bitterly disappointed if ever they obtain the wish of 
their hearts. The reflection constitutes, we admit, no argument 
whatever against or for the suffrage. 

Without doubt there is an immense deal to be said for the 
women’s point of view. The way to amass what we call 
“tradition” is to refuse to wrench oneself free. The people 
whose ancestors have lived in one place, whose niche awaits 
them in the same church in which their grandfathers rest, 
who have patiently remained where they were and faced the 
trials and shams and monotonies of life without seeking relief, 
have got something we all respect and most of us envy, 
whether they have stuck to their cottage or their castle. The 
spirit of endurance is anyhow in a woman a finer thing than 
the spirit of adventure. All the same, there is a time for 
everything, and just now is clearly not the time to sit still. 
Will men settle into the old life when they come back from 
the war? Will the economic crisis not compel some, and 
serve as an excuse for others, to live in quite a different way, 
to do new work and pursue new ends? For some who would 
gladly break with their past the bonds of custom are 
strengthened by responsibility and cannot be broken. To ¢° 
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worries of life, some are chronic and some are acute. Among 


them there are those which can be treated or removed. A large 
r could be got rid of by a sudden exertion—the sort 
of sudden exertion which does not. stop to untie the knots of 
habit, which bursts all such bonds as are only sanctified by 
repetition. Old irritations and causes of discomfort go on and 
on, and if any man begins to be reminiscent, we hear him say: 
“J often wonder why we put up with it so long.” Just at the 
present moment change is in the air—and so is courage. In 
the silence of life’s sameness we hear a sudden whispering and 
rustling; it is the turning over of new leaves. Duty, poverty, 
caution, daring, are all suggesting to us that we should “‘ make 
a break.” If the war has taught us anything, it has surely 
taught us this—that we may distrust the security of the 
habitual. Though the curtains of habit disguise the darkness 
which the Eternal has decreed must envelop every future 
moment, the darkness is still there. Let those who long to 
break away draw aside the curtains and step out; the 
night air is sweet and refreshing after the enclosure and the 
falso light. There may be as much good as harm awaiting 
us in the unknown. Let us put it to the test. We can 


but try. 


TEN YEARS IN AN AUSTRIAN PRISON. 

N 1820 the young Piedmontese poet and playwright, 
if Silvio Pellico, was living in Milan. He had been tutor 
to the children of Count Porro Jambertenghi, and at his 
house had met Mme. de Staél, Schlegel, Brougham, Hob- 
house, and Lord Byron, It was perhaps hardly surprising 
that the Austrian secret police, always very active in their 
search for political malcontents among the professional 
classes, should suspect Pellico of belonging to the Carbonari. 
He was arrested on October 13th and taken to the Santa 
Margherita Prison. 

Silvio Pellico was a man of great personal charm and saint- 
like character, with a gift for making friends wherever he 
went, At the Santa Margherita he attached to himself a poor 
little deaf and dumb waif whose father and mother, both 
thieves, were incarcerated there. The child used to play about 
in the courtyard, and Pellico fed him with bits of bread 
through the bars and conversed with him by signs. Later, 
when he was removed to a cell on an upper floor, he had for 
neighbour a stout middle-aged Frenchman with the Bourbon 
profile, whose efforts to establish his claim to be the son 
of Louis XVI. had made him troublesome to the authori- 
ties and cost him his liberty. Throughout these weeks he 
suffered a good deal of suspense. During his trial his 
chief fear was that he might inculpate others. Sentence 
was deferred, and he was sent to Venice and lodged in the 
Piombi Prison in the Piazza San Marco. Here he made 
pets of the ants that swarmed on his window-sill and of a 
rpider, The jailer’s daughter was bruttina but warm-hearted, 
and brewed him delicious strong coffee when her mother was 
away. He wrote a good deal at this time in spite of the 
intolerable heat of his room, which was directly under the 
leads, and of the clouds of mosquitoes that infested the place, 
making rough notes on the table, and copying them afterwards 
on the scraps of paper that had been wrapped round the fruit 
and vegetables brought in from outside. The long hours of 
study, the loneliness, and the gnawing anxiety as to the result 
of his trial were beginning to undermine his health. He 
suffered from insomnia, and when he slept his dreams were 
bad. Once he woke up choking, to find his own handkerchief 
tightly knotted about his neck. He started at the least 
sound. 

Early in January, 1822, he was removed to San Michele, on 
the island of Murano, where there were more than a hundred 
Carbonari (members of the Italian Nationalist secret society), 
many of whom were known to him. A few were released after 
his arrival ; a few were sentenced to death, the majority to long 
terms of imprisonment. When Pellico had been there about 
three weeks he heard that he too had been condemned to death, 
but that the sentence had been commuted by the Emperor 
to one of fifteen years’ imprisoment in the Spielberg, and this 
was reduced later on to seven and a half years’. During the 
eighteen months that had passed since his arrest he had been 
more or less in the position of a prisoner under remand, able 
to receive letters from home at intervals—though these were 
often heavily censored—to order in food from outside, and 
to supply himself with various little comforts. Now his 
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punishment was to begin. He and a friend and fellow-convict, 
Maroncelli, travelled to Austria in irons in charge of a police 
commissary. 

The famous fortress prison of the Spielberg stands on a 
rocky cliff near the town of Briinn, in Moravia, within a few 
miles of the village of Austerlitz. There were several political 
prisoners there already when Pellico and his friend arrived, 
the majority young Italians of good family whose natural 
longing to see their unhappy country freed from the Austrian 
domination had led to their arrest. Very few were destined to 
leave the prison alive. The Moravian winters are very severe, 
and the cells of the old fortress were dark, damp, and cold 
even in summer. The prisoners were allowed an hour's exercise 
daily, but the heavy irons they wore day and night impeded 
their movements, and their vitality was lowered by a diet of 
black bread and watery soup. They slept on plank beds, and 
mattresses were only conceded in cases of illness. Neither the 
governor nor the jailers under him were unkind; the system 
was at fault. The doctor dared not relax the iron rules or 
allow any little assistance even to the dying without 
applying for permission to Vienna. Discipline was the 
dehumanizing watchword of each succeeding day. The 
prisoners were permitted to read the books they had brought 
with them, and they were able to communicate with each 
other by shouting from cell to cell. They were occasionally 
visited by persons in authority from the Austrian capital. 
They pleaded with one of these for a little more light, and a 
year later a lanthorn was fixed in the corridor, which enabled 
Pellico and his neighbour, Count Antonio Oroboni, to move 
about their cells without feeling their way like blind men. 
From their windows they could see the burying-ground of 
the prison. Oroboni was only twenty-nine, but he was dying 
of the prison scourge—consumption. He and Pellico became 
greatly uttached to one another; but soon, very soon, another 
grave was dug on the hillside, another coffin carried out on 
the jailers’ shoulders. Pellico himself was very ill at this 
time, and after a while his friend Maroncelli was allowed to 
nurse him and toshare his cell. The weary weeks and months 
dragged on. The prisoners, weakly and pallid as plants 
growing in the dark, passed their time in reading—Pellico had 
the Bible and a volume of Dante—and in composing verses, 
which they learnt by heart as they were not allowed pens and 
paper. The two poor creatures clung together. The greatest 
fear of each was that the other would die, leaving him alone. 

Maroncelli bad suffered for some time from a tumour in 
the left knee, and could hardly drag himself along with his 
heavy irons; at last, after he had fallen one morning in the 
courtyard, the doctor ordered them to be removed. His 
sufferings increased, and finally it was decided to have the 
leg amputated. It is worth noting, by the way, that the doctor 
had to apply to Vienna for permission before this could be 
done. The operation was performed in the cell and without 
anaesthetics. When it was over it was discovered that there 
were no ice and no bandages, and these had to be fetched from 
the town. Maronceili suffered everything in silence. There 
was a rose in the cell, in a glass of water. When everything 
was over he asked for it and gave it to the doctor, saying 
faintly that he had nothing else to offer him. The doctor was 
greatly moved and burst into tears. Maroncelli recovered 
very slowly from the operation. Both men suffered from 
glandular tumours and became scorbutic; they frequently 
spat blood, and they suffered from dysentery. Enough has 
been said. Here in the famous Austrian fortress prison 
the unfortunate victims of the German land hunger, whose 
patriotism was their only offence, literally rotted away in 
captivity. The poisonous gases generated in the darkness of 
their cells killed as surely as, if more slowly than, those lately 
used in Flanders. 

The time when Pellico, who had been sentenced to seven 
and a half years’ imprisonment, had hoped for release had 
long passed. At last, towards the end of the summer of 1830, 
both were given their liberty, and after a short stay in Vienna 
were taken back to Italy, and Pellico was escorted over the 
frontier of Piedmont. When he had visited his parents in 
Turin in the summer previous to his arrest he was in his 
thirty-first year, a man in the prime of life and strength. He 
returned to them white-haired, a physical wreck. Soon after 
his release he published the book Le Mie Prigioni, which made 
him famous, and which has become a school classic in Italy. 
Every boy and girl who has passed through the scuola 
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normale has read it, and there is no doubt that this simple 
record of his sufferings, infinitely touching in its simplicity, 
has done much to keep alive Italian resentment against those 
who were once their overlords and tyrants. 





IN BIRDLAND. 

NE sometimes imagines that the number of people 
interested in the preservation of our wild birds is on 
the increase. With the steady growth of city life, the school- 
boy is a greater stranger to the hedgerow than ever, but the 
middle-aged man often feels concerning the feathered creature 
as “Henry Ryecroft” felt when he saw country plants and 
flowers in his retired leisure. Gissing’s alter ego felt it was a 
good thing to become acquainted with Rest-Harrow and 
Traveller’s Joy, and many a man to-day finds a peculiar charm 
in watching the minor habits of starling and jackdaw, missel- 

thrush and hedge-sparrow. 

The taste has given rise toa new amusement. The “wild” 
bird has no inherent prejudice in favour of wildness. Have 
a few dozen yards of quiet space in front of your door; see 
that breakfast-table and window-box are undisturbed feeding- 
places, secure from cat and child and anything that makes a 
noise, and before long the shy stranger learns. The seagull 
finds its way to a London park, and, on the same principle, 
the robin and the blackbird quickly learn that they are desired 
guests, not foes, within the house. 

The quiet suburban house in which this is written has become 
in this fashion the effective home, less of those who pay its 
landlord, than of the colony of wild birds that haunt its 
trees. As you breakfast the robin waits at the other end of 
the table, and will breakfast off the remains of your eggs and 
bacon while you are getting another cup of tea. As you sit 
writing in the deadly quiet of the parlour a noise which is but 
the shadow of a noise warns you of some ghostly movement 
at your feet. It is the blackbird, who will not come up upon 
the breakfast-table, but expects you to sprinkle some crumbs 
for him. His retreat, when you move, is always further than 
the robin’s. The latter will come within a foot of your out- 
stretched hand, and once or twice he has snatched a dainty 
direct from my fingers. But the blackbird always retires a 
decent distance. Sometimes the effect is comical. In an old 
orchard where the birds knew themselves to be welcome I have 
seen a blackbird rise from the strawberries when I was five feet 
away, making a leisurely descent before the intruder was ten 
paces beyond him—like Irish country cyclists who leave the 
footpath when they see a policeman. The song-thrash is more 
timid, preferring as a rule to confine his attentions to the 
window-box; and the tit family is strangely shy of the break- 
fast-table and the human hand. Now and then a daintily 
pendent scrap of fat will draw the blue tit within; but he 
never feels to the manner born. He never learns the robin’s 
cool attitude of demand—the quiet standing round and waiting 
for favourite dainties like oatmeal. 

Has any naturalist tried to tell how the bird makes its 
inferences? Richard Jefferies told us long ago (and it is 
quite true) that the human hat frightens every kind of bird. 
It is easier to understand that any movement of the human 
hands terrifies. But the bird easily distinguishes between 
usual and unusual movements; and the robin at least seems 
to understand the motions needful to provide for its demands. 
Obviously the small observer watches the movements of the 
human eye. Matthew Arnold knew when he wrote of the 
absorbed scholar and the blackbird who— 

“Sees him, nor stops his meal.” 
There is nothing the bird detects so rapidly as absence of 
mind. In fact, if you wish to cultivate his acquaintance at 
close quarters, it is well to make the difficult attempt to acquire 
absent-mindedness artificially. 

What is the secret charm of this tiny, bright-eyed form of 
animal life? The bird is thievish, cruel, greedy, parasitic. Is 
it its dwelling-place? The nest is the most charming of 
dwellings in its leafy hiding-place, making a philosopher 
think of the disadvantages of rents, front-doors, and other 
appurtenances of civilization. It appeals to childhood’s sense 
of a mystery and a cache, and the effect remains. But it isthe 
gracefulness of the bird that constitutes its abiding fascina- 
tion. Mankind is comparatively an ugly animal. Beautiful 
women abound in fiction; but does one woman in a thousand 
please like the graceful curve of the swallow’s flight or the 





flash of green and gold as you startle the inhabitants of ah on 
row? Who ever knew a man of our civilization whose a - adel 
ance gratifies our senses as the blackbird does in ie 
livery of black and orange? To look at the robin ig to — 
the robin; and of how many of our fellow-creatures can = 
say this? Even the impudent fruit-eaters who seem to think 
(with Proudhon) that property is robbery never exciie i 

us the irritation generated by the French Socialist, Whe 
among the thousands that will sit down in London 
restaurants next week eats as gracefully as a Pigeon, or 
as the robin who perches on my breakfast loaf, gettin 

a firm “stance” preparatory to a more vigorous aise 
Sometimes when you think yourself alone among the trees, 
some human stranger has found a point of vantage to stare ‘a 
you. Contrast your feeling when the eye is only the black. 
bird’s; and perhaps for the moment you will drift into the 
heresy that the higher animal is a grave cosmic mistake, 


X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ANSWER TO “BATAVIER.” 

[To tux Epitor or Tue “ Srecrartor.’’] 

Srr,—I can and will not leave your readers under the impres. 
sion that “ Batavier” spoke last week in your columns for the 
Dutch nation. His continual use of the plural pronoun “ we” 
might lead them to think so. But I can assure you that 
many of the views he expressed are not shared by a very large 
part of our people. Of the article in the Fortnightly Review 
to which he referred I will say only that, although meant 
well, it was not wisely written, for it has undoubtedly caused 
some irritation in Holland. The Dutch like to decide their 
own policy, and they will not let a scrap of their independence 
be takenaway. But just for that reason “ we ” do not all hold 
the comfortable yet dangerous view of “ Batavier” that a 
German victory would not “wipe out” the existence of 
Belgium and leave the Dutch independence ultimately 
unaffected. Many of our leading men hold a different 
opinion. To me it is incomprehensible, after all that has been 
said and written by leading Germans, how “ Batavier” 


AN 


can 
be so sure of Belgium remaining Belgium if Germany won 
the war. And Herr von Jagow stated clearly what the 
annexation of Belgium would involve for Holland. The 
South Germans, Saxons, and Rhenish peoples were also more 
democratic and liberty-loving than the Prussians, yet Prussia 
managed to incorporate and keep them in her system. Does 
not “Batavier” himself regretfully state that “the special 
Prussian traits” have been instilled into those races? The 
proofs are ample that the Germans have for years striven 
after and waged this war, in the hope of gaining the domina- 
tion of Europe. That they begin to talk differently is because 
in their inmost hearts they now realize the impossibility of 
winning ultimately. All nations have to thank the Allies for 
an effective guard of their freedom, liberty, and independence. 
I will leave to your judgment the efforts of neutrals for 
peace. But many of us in Holland think that the Allies will 
not fight one day longer than is necessary to accomplish that 
for which they were compelled to make the most terrible 
sacrifices. And our great countryman Hugo Grotius wrote 
three centuries ago: “It is well, as Tacitus said, to prefer 
war to a miserable peace.” 

Sir, if Grotius lived to-day he most certainly would con- 
demn Germany for what he called “the carnage of peoples 
and the destruction of towns.” And “ Batavier” admits that 
Germany “ undoubtedly started this war and prepared for it.” 
Now, we may admire the “ good qualities” of the Germans, 
but they have done, and are still doing, things in this war 
which make it hardly possible to “feel no kind of hostility” 
towards them. For, after all, the sense of humanity and 
justice is the same in all civilized countries. And in many 
ways the German warfare is in flagrant contradiction to what 
Hugo Grotius laid down so long ago in The Right of War and 
Peace. His whole thesis in that work is that “war has its 
laws as well as peace.” And has Germany not broken all the 
laws of war? Grotius laid it down that a foreign army “ must 
never set foot on the territory of neutral peoples.” Yet 
Germany invaded Belgium. Grotins taught that war must 
be carried on against armed men only, and that women and 
children must be spared. Have the Germans done that? 
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Grotius even condemned in .his. work, Book II., chap. iv., 


as illegal “ the use of poison against an enemy,” and 
the “poisoning of streams and wells.” He quoted with 
approval the expressions of ancient authors who called such 
deeds “& criminal action,” “an abominable action,” and “a 
crime.” And what would Grotius have said of such things as 
the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ and the ‘Arabic,’ and the 
deliberate murder of men on board a stranded warship? For 
the sake of humanity the world must show hostility to such 
acts and their authors. Otherwise the world sinks back into 
its former uncivilized state. And the reconciliation of the 
nations now at war will be for a long time impossible unless 
unnecessary cruelties are avoided or stopped in war. Let 
neutrals urge that before they propagate peace—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun C. VAN DER VEER, 
London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf. 
49 Minster Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


pa r. XV, 





GERMAN AIMS: AN AMERICAN VIEW. 
[To tue Epitorn or tue “Srectaror.”’} 


S1z,—1 think your readers may like to read the enclosed letter 
written last spring by a distinguished American University 
man to the Recording Secretary of the German University 
League. It needs no comment.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


“OPEN LETTER. 
New York, ——, 1915. 


Dr. Huco Kirpacn, Recording Secretary, 
German University League, New York. 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter requesting me, as a 
former student in certain German Universities, to join the German 
University League in the United States, the object of which is to 
‘unite and take the lead in spreading the truth and in under- 
standing of German aims’ in view of the ‘conflict now being 
waged against Germany by vastly superior numbers.’ 

You are right in thinking that, as such a student in and of 
Germany, I am not unqualified to speak of German aims; and also 
that I am desirous of spreading the truth. Consequently, I send 
you the following expression of my opinion, which has been reached 
after full deliberation, and in spite of early prejudgmente in 
favour of Germany, due to my stay there and to my friendship for 
many German scholars during a long academic career. 

1, As to the truth :—In my opinion, the truth is that no country 
was ever more fully bound by the duty of bringing ‘ vastly superior 
numbers’ against another country than were England, France, and 
Russia against Germany and Austria. The diplomatic exchanges 
preceding the war show, on the part of Germany, shameful dis- 
honesty, cynicism, and blackmail. The gage of war, finally flung 
down by Germany, could not have been refused by any self- 
respecting or honest people. France and Russia were under both 
the duty and the necessity of fighting. England was under the 
duty only—a duty to Belgium and to civilization. All the more 
honour to England that she accepted the duty although not under 
the necessity! 

2. A further truth:—Germany has conducted the war as a 
national bandit and pirate, taking advantage, in every instance, 
of the chivalry and high honour of her opponents. Her methods 
have been those of official vandalism. She has placed herself 
outside the pale of all possible sympathy on the part of those 
whose culture is not that of the primitive savage. The appeal to 
American scholars and teachers is itself an affront. These men 
are in the front rank of those who keep alive the fires of moral 
enthusiasm, who seek to maintain the integrity of humane and 
Christian ideals, who are responsible for public opinion, and the 
moulding of youth. Their response is : Poe on you and your 
house! That German professors of morals and of truo science 
can ‘justify’ German methods of warfare and German ends, as 
revealed by these methods, causes a shock from which the body 
of American university men will never recover. In their eyes, the 
moral débacle of Germany seems to be in sight. 

3. And yet another truth:—The aims and the procedure of a 
group of Germans in the United States, with whom youare likely 
to be confused, are becoming noxious to all good Americans. 
Study in Germany has not made us less patriotic as Americans or 
as lovers of Anglo-Saxon ideals: we were not ‘made in Germany.’ 
We are beginning to demand that the made-in-Germany brand of 
scholar, journalist,: or politician be repudiated; and that those 
who exploit it, using the United States as a base for an unneutral 
and unpatriotic propaganda, be given their passports (German 
passports, not forged American ones!). Led by the German 
Ambassador, whose early activities would have justified the 
demand for his recall, carried on by means of newspapers, 
circulars, and public harangues, it is not strange that the cam- 
paign has reached the stage indicated by the bomb, the incendiary 
fire, the political plot. These Germans are traitors to their adopted 
country. Our people have shown to them a toleration equal to 
their contempt for them. But all good citizens of German birth 
should make haste to join with other Americans—those to whom 
I write with those who would write as I do—to protest against 
this abuse of our generosity. Germans living here must have a 


care that in future the term German-American be not synonymous 
with the terms intrigue and disloyalty. Certain it is that a very 
large body of Americans look with distrust upon Germans—evea 
those who are naturalized in the United States—whose patriotism 
has not had some adequate proof. The first task your organiza- 
tion should undertake is that of exposing German treachery to 
the laws of the United States. You would thus lift from the 
German-Americans the opprobrium that is likely to be a serious 
element of discomfort to them in the future. 

4. As to the German aims, which you wish to have sot forth— 
they are clear enough. The word Pan-Germanism defines them; 
and the war has placed Pan-Germanism sufficiently on record. 
The aims issue from the means adopted, and the means are foul 
enough: violation of public and private right, destruction of the 
high monuments of | omen aspiration, lying official statements 
suited to the consumer’s needs, brazen bluff a unheard-of crudity, 
reckless bravado typified by the floating mine and the submarine 
set to destroy the innocent and the weak. I myself know of instances 
of devilish atrocity, reflecting an official system of procedure. 
The ‘Hymn of Hate’ is performed at the table of the Emperor! 
The end to be reached by such means, say apologists for Germany, 
is the universal spread of the culture hee hand holds such 
weapons as this. A German victory would destroy for generations 
all hope of a peaceful settlement of the problems of world politics 
—problems, moreover, in the treatment of which a strain of 
barbarism has been kept alive until now by reason of the rise 
of modern military Germany. 

These are, briefly stated, my dear Sir, my views as to the truth 
about Germany and as to her aims. I trust, if your desire for the 
co-operation of American prcfessors who have studied in German 
universities be sincere, you will give to them the publicity accord«d 
to those of others whose opinions may be different from mine aud 
more in accord with your own. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. Marx Batpwin, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 


Lately President Intern. Congress of Psychology ; 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, Py 
Former Student at Lerlin, Leipzic, and Freiburg.” 





THE COTTON QUESTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
(To rue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”) 


Srr,—Nothing can shake the conviction, steadily held by the 
vast majority of the American people, that Great Britain and 
her allies are now fighting the fight of democracy and liberty, 
and you may dismiss with indifference whatever comes to you 
to the contrary, no matter from what source. I am nota 
New Englander, and my friends are mainly of New York, and 
the region immediately bordering Mason and Dixon's line, 
but I hear of almost no native Americans not of German 
blood who fail to stand by the Allies. Here and there one 
finds a native American with the old inherited hatred of 
Great Britain, but I know two such who are ardently for the 
Allies, and neither is a New Englander. A few extremi-ts, 
I am sorry to say, find it difficult or impossible to be polite to 
Germans or their friends. We all approve the wish of the 
Administration to obtain from Great Britain the fui.est 
possible treatment of neutral commerce that will not accrue 
to the direct profit of Germany. The tone of the recent 
British Note has made a good impression here, but had it 
been haughty or insolent it would have damaged the cause 
of the Allies, though it could not have changed the 
prevailing sentiment of the American people. There is ne 
disposition here, except among the friends of Germany, and 
to some extent among cotton-growers, and others directly 
interested in German trade, to embarrass Great Britain by an 
aggressive assertion of what we deem our rights. 

Cotton is a dangerous subject because German influence is 
strong in the South-West. Speaker Clark and Senator Stone, 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, are both from Missouri, 
a strongly German State. South-east of the Obio the German 
influence is not so strong as in Missouri and in the region 
north-west of that river, though there is an influential German 
body in Maryland. In most of the cotton States the German 
population is small, and, indeed, most of these States are 
nearly as British in blood as Great Britain herself. Here ia 
the only large body of the British race that has lived for eight 
or nine generations under what may be called semi-tropical 
conditions. The Civil War showed that the men of the South 
had not lost the traditional courage and vigour of their British 


ancestors. They have retained also in the presence of a 


strong African element the sense of race solidarity, and they 
are to-day in speech, habits, traditions, and ideals more truly 
British than any other part of the American people, though 
their long residence below the thirty-ninth parallel has 





made them in temperament sourewhat a people of the Midi. 
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Their loyalty to the Allies in the present crisis cannot be 
shaken by an unfavourable cotton market. 
German-Americans would have us believe that were Congress 
in session the exportations of munitions of war would be pro- 
hibited. Let not the German-Americans pray for an 
extraordinary session of Congress, Had Congress been in 
session at the time of the ‘Lusitania’ massacre, we should 
almost certainly have declared war against Germany. With 
Congress in session, another such outrage could hardly fail to 
plunge us into war. Personally, I hope, if there is the 
slightest danger of German success in this war, that we may 
join the Allies, and lend them all our strength of every kind ; 
and I know others who feel the same way, some of whom, 
indeed, would like to see us cast in our lot with the Allies at 
once. I see no sign anywhere that American sentiment is 
softening toward Germany, or cooling toward the Allies.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. N. VALLANDIGHAM. 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 





THE TURNING-POINT IN GERMANY’S HISTORY. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Srectrartor.”’] 


S1r,—I am loth to trespass on your space, but a word of 
elucidation seems to be due to the writer of the article under 
the above title which appeared in the Spectator of July 31st, 
to my comment on which, contained in your issue of the 
7th inst., he takes exception in a letter in your number of the 
2Ist inst. 

When I maintained that not hundreds but only one solitary 
German newspaper championed Bismarck’s political views 
after his dismissal in March, 1890, I referred to the months 
immediately following that event. This, perhaps, I did not 
make sufficiently clear. In every other respect I can only up- 
hold, and even emphasize, what I have already stated. There 
is no need for me to turn to any outside authority to tell me 
that the group of so-called “ Bismarckians” in the Press— 
those who were in sympatby with Bismarck’s policy as against 
that of the Emperor’s “new course ”—never reached anything 
like a hundred. A number of pampbleteers, among them 
Maximilian Harden, gained notoriety by taking up Bismarck’s 
cause, but as regards newspapers, I can scarcely recall more 
than three in the whole of Germany to which such an attitude 
could have been fairly attributed. One of them appeared in 
Munich, an influential organ at one time which has long 
ceased publication. Another, published in Berlin, has since 
ehanged hands and aims, and is now a subsidized organ of 
the Krupp interests. 

Bismarck’s eightieth birthday was commented upon as an 
item of interesting news throughout the world, and thus also 
by hundreds of German newspapers. But surely the crushing 
fact that the Reichstag vetoed the proposal to send a con- 
gratulatory telegram to him on that occasion does not look as 
if hundreds of German newspapers sympathized with him, and 
above all with his views, for these were, after all, the crucial 
question. He cared little or nothing for personal popularity. 

Many pilgrimages to Friedrichsruh took place in those 
days, at some of the more imposing of which I was a guest of 
the family. Nor could it be gainsaid that an appreciable pro- 
portion of sincere hero-worshippers were among the partici- 
pators, notably on Bismarck’s eightieth birthday. But no one 
conversant with the strong tendency of the Germans to 
delight in outdoor celebrations, picnics, and similar jousts, 
enlivened by brass bands, bandoleers, and beer-swilling, will 
be inclined to exaggerate the importance of this cheap kind 
of hero-worship. Some of the students who took part in the 
procession on that occasion went on to Hamburg, where they 
kept up a pandemonium of revelry for several days—a fact 
which was disparagingly commented upon at the time. 
Bis~arck and his family, particularly after the death of his 
wife, were by no means impressed by these popular demon- 
strations, and down to the very last took a most stand-offish 
attitude towards intrusive journalists, ready though they were 
with any amount of adulatory butter. 

What Bismarck thought of the devotion of the German 
public to him and his ideas is fairly evident from the terms 
of his will stipulating that his funeral should not be made an 
oceasion for yeasty speech-making. Also the refusal of 
Bismarck’s sons toallow any outsiders—the Emperor included 


in this connexion. “They spurned my father in life, hep aib 


not look upon him in death,” his son Herbert said to me. On! 

the family, their servants and retainers, and a few Sein 

friends were privileged to take a last leave of the dead nm 

There can hardly be a dozen of these latter, all told alive 

to-day; the undersigned is one of them.—I am, Sir, &e., , 
SIDNEY Wuirman, 

[ We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE VALIDITY OF THE DRAFT. 
[To rue Eprron or Tur “ Srxcraron,’’] 
Sim,—The leading articles in which you have reviewed tho 
proposed conscription in Great Britain have interested nie 
deeply. In support of the right to enact such a measure you 
cite the authority of Abraham Lincoln, which ought to be 
sufficient. But there are other authorities in the Uniteg 
States of statesmen, Judges, and lawyers which have settled 
the question with us for all time. It first arose during the 
war of 1812, when the arguments of James Monroe, they 
Secretary of War, approved by James Madison, then Presi. 
dent, carried the day in its favour (7th Niles’s Register, 137), 

The only persons in the United States who opposed the 
Draft were the people of the New England States and the 
members of the Hartford Convention. They did not hesitate 
to take strong measures against the power of Congress. For 
example, the Judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
gave their unanimous opinion that the Governor of Massa. 
chusetts, and not the President, was the judge of the 
exigencies in which the Militia could be called into the service 
of the United States (‘Martin v. Mott,’ 5 Gray, 121). But 
this case was afterwards overruled by the unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States (“Martin v, Mott,” 
7 Wheaton, 19). The Hartford Convention adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that 

“ The power of compelling the Militia and other citizens of the 
United States, by a forcible draft or conscription, to serve in the 
regular armies, as proposed in a late official letter of the Secretary 
of War (Mr. Monroe), is not delegated to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, and the exercise of it would be not less dangerous to 
their liberties than hostile to the sovereignty of the United 
States.”—(7th Niles’s Register, 307.) 

The question, by the cessation of war between Great Britain 
and the United States, became unimportant. But in the 
Civil War it again arose, when the passage of the Act of 
March 3rd, 1863, made a decision of the validity of the Draft 
necessary and proper. It soon reached a head. In Penn- 
sylvania bills in equity for an injunction were filed at Pittsburg 
in the year 1863 to restrain the enrolling Board appointed 
under the Act of Congress from the performance of their 
duties under the Act. The injunction’ sought was at first 
denied by the Court, but afterwards on appeal the injunction 
was denied and the bill dismissed. The decision went to the 
root of the controversy. The power of Congress to pass the 
Act was affirmed in terms, without limit or qualification 
(“ Kneedler v. Lane,” 45 Penn. State Reports, 238-338). 

At the sametime the Congress of the Confederate States 
had passed a similar Act to fill the ranks of its armies. This 
soon became the source of litigation, and terminated in 
a decision in favour of the validity of the Act by the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia (“Burroughs v. Peyton,” 
16 Grattan Rep., 470). In this, as in the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the power of 
the Confederate Congress to raise armies by contract or 
coercion was distinctly affirmed. Although an appeal might 
have been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, the 
early termination of the war made even that unnecessary. The 
Federal Government was fully satisfied. Mr. Justice Strong, 
who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, was afterwards a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the meantime, the same question had arisen 
and come before the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, and the power of Congress had been sustained by Judge 
Betts of New York (Washington Chronicle, September 19th, 
1860) and Judge Cadwalader of Pennsylvania. 

It may, therefore, be taken for granted that the existence of 
the power to raise armies by voluntary enlistment or coercion 
is for ever settled in the United States. It must beso in 





—to take part in the last rites to their father speaks volumes 





Great Britain. But there are men in every country who 
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o talk in favour of persona 
+ And the Courts of New York, Connecticut, and 


ecided (“ Johnson v. Dodd,” 56 N.Y., 
»* 30 Connecticut, 438; Matter of 
26; In re Wehlitz, 16 Wisconsin, 443). 
CRITTENDEN THORNTON. 


California, August 7th. 





Conway, 
ok am, Sir, &e., 


San Francisco, 








THE VICTUALLING OF THE NATION. 


[To tas Epitom or THE “ Srectator.” } 


Sin,—The securing of the food supply during the war is so 
yitally important that many of us wish we could have some 
definite assurance from . the Government tbat the “ grand 
victualling ” of the nation is receiving the attention it 
deserves. It is unnecessary to repeat now all that bas been 
said as to what might be done to expand and make sure of 


our resources, but it is a strange fact that nothing has 


been hear 
Selborne’s Committee. This Committee, presided over by 


Lord Milner, was appointed on June 17th, and included 
such experienced men of affairs and agriculturists as Lord 
Inchcape, Mr. Rowland Prothero, Mr. Edward Strutt, and Mr. 
A.D. Hall. I gather from recent articles in the Westminster 
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| liberty rather than to die | bankrupt. 
annum and invests the remainder of his income in productive 


enterprise, he adds to his own wealth and to the wealth of the 
country. Similarly, if a nation spends more than its income 
it gets into debt, and there may come & time, as in the case 
of many of the Spanish Republics, when the revenues of the 
country fail to meet the interest upon its foreign debt, and 
default is the result. The nation differs from the individual 
inasmuch as it draws its revenue from all its people and all 
its productive assets, and its revenue is only limited by the 
power of the people to pay taxes. There may come a time 
when the productive power of a country is paralysed by the 
its taxes, and it is the duty of the statesman 
to keep the taxes well within the power of the peopte 
to pay. 

In Great Britain we bave during the past hundred years 
saved largely and built up great wealth; our annual savings, 
after paying our taxes, 
d of the interim Report drawn up by Lord hundred to four hundred millions sterling. Of late years the 

latter figure has probably been nearly approached. 

Let us now see how we stand in regard to our war finance— 
even in the case of this country there is a limit to this, but it 
is far off. We have issued loans to the extent of nine hundred 
millions. Of this, part will be repaid by our allies to whom 
funds have been advanced; but suppose the war lasts for two 


weight of 
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the other hand, he only spends £500 per 


have been estimated at from two 


Gazette and the New Statesman that the Committee recom- 
years and costs this country sixteen hundred millions. This 


h else, that the poorer grass-lands should 
ble into arable, and that for a 
onversion should be 


mended, among muc 
pe converted as far as possi 

riod the farmers who undertook such ¢ 
guaranteed against loss by a minimum price. As nothing is 
said about a maximum price, it may perhaps be inferred 
that the Committee recognized the valuable function per- 
formed by a rise of prices in attracting supplies from 
abroad and remedying the condition of scarcity. The terms 
of reference to Lord Selborne’s Committee particularly 
concerned methods of increasing the gross production 
of the harvest of 1916. But if it be true that carefully 
organized local encouragement is required to persuade the 
traditionally conservative brotherhood of farmers to plough 
the poorer grass-lands, it is obviously necessary to begin the 
organization at once. Indeed, the whole business is already 
in arrears, for a farmer who means to break up grass-land 
for the harvest of the next year generally begins to prepare 
the land at least by July. It may be taken for granted 
+s in recommending the con- 


that the agricultural exper 
version of the poorer grass-lands to arable have made full 


allowance for the amount of pasture necessary for the meat 
and milk supply. Or it may be that they have reckoned on 
allowing a certain -percentage of the products of the new 
arable for feeding to cattle. All this is as important as it is 
interesting, and every one concerned for the victualling of the 
pation would greatly like to see the interim Report of the 
Committee. It is at least not too late to publish it, so that 


we may all judge for ourselves.—I am, Sir, &., A. 





OUR WAR FINANCE. 

[To tus Eprron oF moe =“ Srecrator.”] 

Sin, —It will, I think, be admitted that it is very necessary 
there should be some clear thinking upon the question of our 
war finance and its effect upon the wealth and prosperity of the 
country. Much has been written upon the subject—much that 
is instructive and much that bas been irrelevant and con- 
fusing. We have been told that war has practically no effect 
upon a country’s finance or its prosperity; that money cir- 
culates just the same if put into shells and munitions of war 
as if put into cotton-mills or ships. It all finds its way into 
the wage fund, and thence into the hands of the butcher and 
the baker, and finally into those of the producer and importer. 
This may be true if we look upon money only as a medium of 
circulation, but it does not touch the question of war finance. 
We have also been told that war enriches a nation; that no 
war was ever shortened by the want of money ; and we are 
equally told that Germany is approaching the end of 
her financial resources and this must bring the war to a 
close. 
The financial position of a nation up toa point very much 
resembles that of an individual. If a man has an income of 
£1,000 and spends £2,000, it is obvious that he is living 


cause no great concern, 
reserve requires more consi 
excess of our imports over our 
must be paid for in freights—interest on our 
foreign investments—the interchange of the products of 
foreign countries finance 
not suffice to balance our excess of imports over exports, and 


the balance must be 
check the outflow of gold by making our next War Loan free of 
Income Tax, which would render it attractive to the foreiza 
investor and help our foreign exchanges. We can also educate 
our people to use T 
in our banks that the Government desire that they shall be 
used whenever possible would h 
use does not arise from any reluctance on the part of the 
pt them in place of gold, but from the extra 


trouble they impose upon ba 
large works: the £1 notes are too highly glazed and are 


difficult to handle. 

The war has brought great prosperity to coalowners, ship- 
owners, manufacturers of all kinds, and purveyors of food, 
and the country may, therefore, reasona 
to assist in preserving its 5 
tinuance of this prosperity largely depends. In saying this 1 
do not wish to state that war brings any lasting prosperity — 
it must be short-lived. War means waste of productive lives, 
the destruction of valuable material, and a cessation of pro- 
ductive works; an 
business—until the 
readjusted and the capital withdrawn from 
productive enterprises is again built up. 

This note of warning is very 





upon his capital to the extent of £1,000 per annum, and must 
in time come to the end of his resources and become 





at five per cent. interest and Sinking Fund means an annual 
cost of eighty millions, a large amount it is true, but well 
within our capacity to meet; but it will make us poorer. We 
shall have so much less capital to invest in cotton-mills and 
ships and other productive enterprises, and our incomes will 
be reduced, for every penny we pay in taxes is a reduction 
of the amount we are able to spend or invest ; hence the 
ortance of individual economy being made the rule 


There can be no question of our being able to raise all the 
funds we require. It will, however, have to be done dis- 
creetly. Our capital does not lie idle; it is mostly invested, 
and our investments have fallen probably twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. in value. 
this discount, to put the money into War Loan. We shall 
ustom ourselves to this higher value of money, 
that the security of the British Government is 
worth the sacrifice of capital we are called upon to make. 

While our financial power to meet the cost of the war need 


It requires some courage to sell out at 


I think the protection of our gold 
deration than it has received. The 
exports, which is assuming 


d through London; but all this may 
found in gold. We can do something to 
reasury notes more freely—a notice placed 
ave a good effect : their limited 
nk tellers and the cashiers of 


bly look forall traders 
tock of gold, upon which a con- 


A this must be followed by a shrinkage in 
dislocation of trade and the disturbance of 


necessary. It behoves traders 


and manufacturers to be discreet in their prosperity and 
n for less prosperous times. lt imposes upon all 
he charge of capital or the granting of credit to 
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be conservative in their policy and to safeguard our reserves 
of gold.—I am, Sir, &c., Wi.u1am B. Forwoop. 


Bromborough Hall. 





OBLIGATORY MILITARY TRAINING. 

[To rue Epiror or tuk “Spectrator.”’} 
Srr,—Time, it is affirmed, is one of the chief allies of this 
eountry in the war. Why, then, are we allowing the precious 
days, weeks, and months to pass without instituting a system 
of military training for all males between the ages of, say, 
seventeen and fifty? ‘Two hours a day on three or four days 
of the week would in six months, and without causing any 
undue interference with trade, business, or agriculture, work 
wonders by improving the bealth and physique of the majority 
of the male population, whilst inculcating habits of discipline, 
and nothing would be more likely to bring home to every 
individual in these islands the tremendous life-and-death 
struggle in which the country is engaged and to cause labour 
troubles to cease. These partially trained men, as and when 
required, could be uniformed, armed, and otherwise equipped, 
and would very quickly complete their training for home 
service, and a Jarge proportion would doubtless volunteer for 
service abroad. If considered necessary or expedient, a 
moderate sum might be paid to each man who puts in a 
minimum number of hours of attendance each week and 
attains a standard of efficiency within a fixed period. The 
existing Volunteer Training Corps should be officially recog- 
nized and enrolled as an integral part of the defensive forces 
of the country. A mob of untrained, undisciplined men would 
of course be worse than useless for the purpose cf resistance 
in case of invasion or raid, or, indeed, for any other military 
purpose. 

The scheme would in no way interfere with, but, on the 
contrary, would promote, voluntary enlistment in the Army. 
This would be following the splendid example of Australia 
and New Zealand, whose citizen soldiers are covering them- 
selves with glory, and there could be no more fitting memorial 
to the late Earl Roberts, who deroted the latest years of his 
long life to the strenuous advocacy of universal military 
training for this country. As we have been at war for more 
than twelve months, and are spending every day upwards of 
four millions sterling, and daily from a thousand to two 
thousand of our bravest and best are being placed hors de 
combat, it behoves us not to lose a moment in putting forth 
the whole strength of our resources to grapple with the 
herculean task in front of us of bringing our enemy to his 
knees. 

To sum up, the following (among many other) advantages 
would accrue from the immediate adoption of a system of 
obligatory military training: (1) No more precious time 
would be lost, and there is the greatest danger in further 
delays. (2) The enormous expense of calling up to the colours 
immediately all untrained men of military age would be 
saved, such men being a useless expense until they have 
been trained. (3) The difficulties of immediately providing 
accommodation, uniforms, arms, and other equipment for 
recruits would be avoided. (4) There would be no undue 
interference with trade, business, or agriculture during this 
period of preliminary training. (5) The health and physique 
of the male population would be improved and habits of 
discipline inculeated. (6) The partly trained men would 
quickly complete their training as soldiers and be available 
for home servicé, and a large proportion would doubtless 
volunteer for service abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To tus Epiror oF Tue “ Srsecrator.”]} 
Srr,—Some of your contemporaries point out, justly enough, 
that we have a threefold national task ; that we have to provide 
not only fighting forces on sea and land, and munitions for 
these, but the money to pay for them. From this statement 
of the case they draw the seemingly logical conclusion that a 
large part of the manhood of the country must necessarily 
pursue its usual avocations in order to earn money. But the 
pecuniary cost of the war comes not out of earnings but from 
a rapidly increasing debt. From a merely economical point 
of view, as early a victory as possible would be profitable. We 
can wait longer than the enemy; we are not yet at bay; but 
when we discuss the best means of attaining the end we all 





have at heart, we must not assume that it can be secured 

anything short of our utmost military effort. Here ig obvie Fd 
a matter in which we stand in need of leading on the nail f 
our responsible chiefs. It may be that they cannot give : 
definite lead until the information to be supplied b a 
National Register is in their hands. In the meunelite " 
seems a pity that any of us should assume that we shall’ be 
able to continue the present division of labour. It may be 
necessary to devote all our energies to the business of war 
even if, like the enemy, we have to risk all our savings end 
earnings to secure the one thing that counts—the attainment 
of complete victory. Nothing short of that will give us the 
relief and release for which we and our allies are fighting] 
am, Sir, &c., J.D. A, 





WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


[To rue Epiron or tur “Specraror.”’] 


Srr,—From the year 1886 to 1911 I have at intervals stayed 
in Germany. At Minden, Elberfeld, and Dresden I hayo 
been in homes of various kinds, and my experience has been 
that the Germans compared exceedingly favourably with the 
people of most other European nations in truthfulness ang 
honesty. I have only had to do with the middle or working 
classes, and have no experience of the professional military, 
Ata time when Germany as a nation has to answer for go 
much that is terrible, it seems well that we should recognizy 
the varied elements that make up a great nation. I agreg 
with your correspondent (Spectator, August 14th) as to the 
overbearing treatment of women by men of the middle class, 
—I am, Sir, &., M. L. Hamixion, 


Lamel Beeches, York. 





EXPERIENCES OF AN ENUMERATOR. 


(To tux Epitor or tux “Sprecraror.”’] 


Srr,— One experience of mine as an enumerator may be useful 
to the authorities. It has been that large numbers of forms 
give the actual dependants twice over. Thus a man gives 
three children under fifteen and one child over fifteen; and 
then gives in addition four persons entirely dependent on 
him (meaning the same three young children, plus his wife), 
and one person partially dependent on him (meaning the 
child over fifteen who is earning something). The authorities 
would credit him with ten dependants (including the wife, 
whom they assume he omits); whereas the true number is 
five. The mistake was, as a rule at any rate, unintentional. 
May I venture to say that it was a mistake to make a later 
rule, not apparent on the form, that a wife was not to be put 
down as a dependant? Ina working district, where the men 
are usually out when the enumerator calls, it is not by any 
means easy to verify numbers; and in any case the rule 
involved much questioning and checking. I suspected inten- 
tional error when I found three partners in a firm putting each 
other down as “ partially dependent” on them. ‘These worthy 
people belonged to the ordinary retail business class, and 
ought to have known what was meant. In each case I knocked 
off two “ dependants.” I noted a surprising amount of realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of the war, and also of the impossi- 
bility of having honourably avoided it, among the women of 
the working classes. (The men were rarely at home.) 
Various hard-worked women were doing unpaid washing for 
soldiers or hospital, And I should say that indifference 
or desire to evade responsibility is to be found far more 
commonly among the well-to-do lower-middle classes than 
among the workers on the one hand, and the gentry on the 
other, between whom they (socially speaking) lie. A quaint 
answer under the heading “If born abroad and not British, 
state nationality,” was “Somerset”; an echo of the old 
meaning of “ foreigners” which one thought railways had done 
away with.—I am, Sir, &., W. L. 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE. 

(To tae Eprron or tus “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—We should like to thank you for inserting our second 
appeal on behalf of Raine’s Foundation Schools for money to 
purchase a drilling machine, and to inform you that it has 
been possibly more successful than the first. A patriotic firm 
in the Midlands have presented a drilling machine, and several 
other generous people sent subscriptions amounting to £9 











4 
‘August 28, 1915.] THE 
- School bas been given a drill, we have ventured to 
ote this £9 to the General Workshop Fund. Thanks to 
6 kind help, we have now been able to provide for this 
—— institution a first-class lathe and a drilling machine, 
so have collected in all £39 to fit up their workshop with 
otor and other necessaries. They bave now got all they 
: 4 and we believe they will be able to do excellent work in 
weaquenee We should like to quote the following extract 
ai a letter just received from Raine’s School :— 
«Quite a large number (we counted up considerably over a 
dred the other day) of our past pupils are engaged in 
yore and chemical work, for which our school course 
oe ially fits them, and there is not the least doubt that with the 
dditional shop equipment and the further training that will now 
rz ible the senior boys who will be passing out from us during 
aug session will be capable of taking up work in munition 
factorion and will probably be eager to do so. A suitable letter 
vill be sent to each kind donor mentioned in your letter of 


the 14th.” 
—Again thanking you for the help you have given us in this 
matter, we are, Sir, &c., Tue INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

227 Strand, W.C. (R. Bence-Jones, Chief of Staff). 
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As Rain 





_ GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 
{To tue Epiron or tue “Srecrator.”] 

in,—Re Lord Cromer’s article “Germania Contra Mundam 
—IV.,” I should like to mention that, besides the two therein 
named, at least one other clergyman has had the courage to raise 
his voice against the new doctrines which have done Germany 
and the world so much harm. Gnfortunately, I have forgotten 
his name, which, however, his magnanimity will cause to be 
remembered in the future French Alsace for ever. He was 
incumbent of a church, Lutheran I think, in Strasbourg 
where he vas some time ago sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment for preaching a sermon designed to show that there is 
no special German God. Perhaps some of your readers, who 
may hereafter travel in Alsace, will beat pains to find out this 
excellent pastor, in order to tell him how highly his brave 
action is appreciated by all true friends of culture in this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., I. B. Murrweap. 


Stoke Newington. 





HUNS: A VOICE FROM THE FRONT. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “Sprectaror,”] 


Sin—May one who has served nearly ten months with the 
Expeditionary Force say one word as to the attitude, as it 
appears to him, of a great many people at home about the 
war? It seems that the public demand that they should be 
served up daily with accounts of “frightfulness” of the 
Germans. Rightly or wrongly—rightly, I firmly believe—we 
have embarked on this war, and our only thought should be 
how best to get it victoriously over. What is the use of making 
inquiries as to this or that alleged piece of brutality ? Ifacase 
is proved, does that make the war on our part more justifiable ? 
We were in the right at the start, before these things 
are supposed to have happened; we cannot be more than in 
the right. You may say these true stories stir up the men 
at home to join the Army; if the daily lists of casualties 
of their own kith and kin do not stir them up to come 
and help to get a fellow-countryman triumphantly out 
ofa “hell on earth”—then, for better, let them stop at 
home. When the Army has been completely wiped out, then 
these “shirkers ” can make the best terms they can with “the 
enemy in the gate.” Let us clear our minds of cant! The 
German soldier is very similar to our own. I have been in 
towns where children have been killed by shells—the mothers 
weep, of course they do; “mais c’est la guerre” is their 
only complaint. Why must we “hate”? Better to feel that 
we are fighting for God, King, and country against a 
brave “immediate” foe, and to remember Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mort.—I am, Sir, &c., 8s. O. 8. 





CULTURE AND THE GOSPEL. 


(To tux Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”’| 
Sir,—You may think it worth while to notice some words of 
Dr. Rudolf Sohm, Professor of Law at Leipsic. They occur 
at the end of his Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss, which in the 
English translation under the title Outlines of Church History 
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his hope of a religious revival, he brings his volume to a con. 
clusion with the words: “All may yet be saved. Bat one 
thing is certain: it is not our culture that will save us, but 
the Gospel alone.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


B. P. W. F. 





RUSSIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH DRESS. 

(To tue Eprror or mms “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Russian is unknown to me, but I have been interested 
in the transliteration of other languages, and have arrived at 
the conclusion, following much greater authorities, that a 
correct pronunciation of foreign words can be indicated only 
by giving the vowels their Italian values. Hence Mr. Edward 
Hulse’s suggestions in your issue of August 21st do not, as 
regards the vowels, seem entirely satisfactory. He proposes 
to represent the Russian y by oo or ou, aiming at the sound of 
oo in “loot” or of ou in “roulette.” But the English reader 
may pronounce the oo as in “ foot ” or, still worse, as in “ door,” 
and he may pronounce the ow as in “foul” or as in “soul.” 
The fact is that the English vowel signs give no certain indi- 
cation of the sound sanctioned by usage in modern pronun- 
ciation. All five English vowel signs are used to represent 
that primary or implicit vowel sound which in many languages 
is intended to be sounded where no other vowel is represented 
by a sign—e.g.,a as in “woman,” e as in “certain,” ¢ as in 
“fir,” o as in “money,” u as in “hut.” It is possible to 
indicate the sound intended for each vowel sign by means of 
examples. But the newspaper reader is less likely to 
remember these than to grasp the general direction that the 
vowels are to have Italian values.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. F. C. Garzs. 





“ONE CROWDED HOUR OF GLORIOUS LIFE.” 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 


S1r,—Some little time ago you printed a letter from me con- 
taining a Greek translation of some lines by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. Will you now let me offer you a Latin quatrain, a 
version of Sir Walter Scott’s well-known words? A friend of 
mine the other day, an old schoolmaster, not satisfied that 
some renderings he had seen were sufficiently close to the 
original, challenged me to try my hand. Here is the result :— 
“Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim : 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 








Idem Latine redditum. 
Classica dic resonent, repleatur tibia flatu ! 
Cura cutis nimium queis placet haecce tona 
Plus una hora valet factis cumulataque fama, 
Quam saeclum solidum quod sine laude datur. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT WARREN. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 





DR. WATTS'’S HYMNS. 

(To tue Eptror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Srz,—It is interesting and instructive to careful readers of 
the Spectator to refer occasionally to a file or bound volumes 
so wellindexed. The letter of Bishop Welldon was a surprise 
in more than one respect. I thought the question of the 
opening line of the great hymn was conclusively settled long 
ago, and on reference to the Spectator of November 28th, 1908, 
a letter will be found signed “ R. E. Leader” which deals with 
the alteration by John Wesley, and, in my opinion, leaves no 
ground whatever for justification of such an irreverent act. 
This letter, having the association of your journal, has 
frequently been used with success to correct the common use 
of this “emasculated” line. The following quotation from it 
may serve to mark the difference and interpret the spirit of 
the writer of the hymn :— 


“Wesley grievously weakened the force of the direct personal 
invocation emphasized in ‘Our.’ As Wesley’s version has been 
adopted universally in Methodist, and generally in Church of 
England, selections, the emasculated form has largely supplanted 
Watts’s original, with its robust claim to the devout boldness of 
access taught in the Lord’s Prayer and counselled by St. Paul— 
which is a pity. Imagine the loss that would be involved in 
substituting ‘O Father, who art in Heaven’ for ‘ Our Father, 
which.’ ” 


As I write I have before me the service paper for Westminster 





has passed through at least eight editions. After expressing 





Abbey, January Ist, 1911. The hymn was printed, and sung, 
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as written by Watts, and the stanza mentioned by Bishop 
Welldon— 

“The busy tribes of flesh and blood ”— 
was included. May I, in further exposition, recommend a 
study of Isaac Watts by V. D. Davies to those interested in 
the subject ? 

The other important point raised in the correspondence is 
outside doctrine, sentiment, or propriety, but one strictly 
concerned with ethical consideration. Surely if a person 
writes » poem or a hymn, and another desires to use the 
composition publicly, in any way, it ought to be so used in 
the exact form to convey the meaning, or express the emotion, 
or describe a scene as intended by the author. Why should a 
liberty be taken in the matter of hymns that would not be 
eountenanced in any other piece of literary work? A protest 
should be made against the editing of hymns by certain 
theologians to accommodate them to the teachings of a school 
of thought without regard to the mind and convictions of the 
writer.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Ansorr. 





DR. WATTS AND SOUTHAMPTON. 

[To tue Epiror or tae “Srectator.” } 
§1r,—Southampton folk cherish the tradition that “ There is 
a land of pure delight” was suggested by a sunset on South- 
ampton Water. But the Isle of Wight coast (about twelve 
miles off) is too distant to show colour. “Jordan’s narrow 
stream ” must stand for either the Test or the Itchen, between 
which Southampton lies. 

“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green,” 
might be, on the one side, the fields of Hythe and Marchwood, 
or, on the other side (beyond the Itchen), Peartree Green or 
the sloping lawns of Weston, irradiated by evening sunlight. 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. Erae. Mrinyns. 
Weston, Southampton. 





MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 
[To rue Epitor or tus “ Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—May I thank the writer of the review on “ Memorials 
and Monuments” in your issue of August 14th for an admir- 
able and pregnant sentence which contains a fundamental 
truth too often forgotten by teachers, preachers, and learners 
of art? He says :— 

“Cannot people be brought to realize that if you were to put a 

real head in a frame it would look absurd, and that a real man 
standing at full length in a niche would seem terribly out of 
place? Why, then, expect that a statue, if made as realistic as 
possible, would look any better ?” 
After statue in the last phrase add or portrait, and the 
sentence should be framed (I will not insult it by saying in 
gold) and put in every school of art in the country. The truth 
is that the axiom, “The whole is greater than a part,” is 
generally forgotten by teachers of drawing and painting, by 
designers, and by many of our most distinguished painters and 
sculptors. The body is more important than its members or 
its clothes; the force that moves the body is greater still; 
the spirit is above all. Granted that to attain the power to 
express the deepest truths that your vision will show you 
must be able to paint or model even a button to perfection; 
but having learnt your technique, you must let it perform its 
proper function in your subconsciousness, and concentrate 
all your energies on understanding and revealing the most 
important aspects of your subject, never neglecting for a 
moment the balance of light and shade and the atmosphere 
which envelops the whole, 

One word on the suggestion of terra-cotta as a suitable 
medium for monuments and memorials. Ten years ago I 
designed a cross which was executed in that material in Mrs. 
Watts’s pottery works. The cemetery authorities hesitated 
before permitting its erection on the ground that they did not 
know how it would last, and feared the frost would split it. 
However, after a promise that it should be replaced if neces- 
sary, it was put up, and has successfully stood the test of 
time. I consider the material beautiful in itself and 
astonishingly cheaper than stone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

43 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead. G. Moaerinaz. 





(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srrctator.”] 
S1r,—In reference to the very excellent suggestion in the 
Fpectator of the 14th cart. relative to the collection of designs 





suitable for war memorials, Mr. Robert Duncan rmerly 
M.P. for Govan, will be glad to give the use of Me et 
Sambourne’s finely conceived figure of Britannia standin of 
which he possesses the copyright. It may be noted that Mr 


Sambourne selected this drawing as the principal characteristig 


ina London 
Secretary, 


specimen of his work for an illustrated article 
magazine.—I am, Sir, &., Hueu Spence, 
Whitefield, Govan. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
[To rae Epitor or rue “ Spxcraton.”) 

Srr,—The late Mr. G. F. Watts once told me that through 
the death of Dean Milman he lost the opportunity of 
decorating the drum of the dome of St. Paul's. He gaia 
that he had intended to paint, either on a gold or deep. 
blue background, a procession of the “ glorious company of 
the Apostles” and the “noble army of martyrs,” and other 
figures illustrating the Te Deum which were suitable for , 
Protestant Cathedral. Mr. Watts said that it would have aij 
perished in the blacks of London, as he would have ugeg 
fresco. He added that mosaic was the proper medium, iy 
William Richmond deserves praise for his recovery of the 
Byzantine technique, but censure for the absurdity of putting 
semi-Byzantine decoration in a late Renaissance classical 
building.—I am, Sir, &c., H. §. 





SWALLOWS AT THE FRONT. 
[To rae Eprron or tae “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—You may care to print the following notes recently 
sent me by a Belgian officer at the front.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. M. §. 
“Le 6 Aott, 1915. 

Petites hirondelles qui, chaque année, nous revenez avec le 
printemps, combien de vous, parmi celles qui avaient l’habitude 
de villégiaturer dans nos villages flamands, auront retrouvé leurs 
vieux toits et les nids anciens pour y élever leur petite famille? 
Combien? Oh bien peu, sans doute! Quel fut leur émoi 4 leur 
arriveé au front! J’en ai vu de ces gracieuses messagéres voleter 
éperdfiiment autour des ruines de ce qui fut le berceau des leurs 
amours. Se reposant sur les murs croulants elles scrutaient 
Vhorizon, taéchant de s’y reconnaitre. Incertains, elles repartaient 
ensuite, fouillaient les vergers, reconnaissaient les arbres, les 
haies, les mares, et sans doute, mille détails d’an paysage familier 
autrefois. Enfin, sfres qu’elles ne se trompaient pas, elles 
revenaient toujours aux ruines qui représentaient, qui leur 
rappelaient les berceaux disparus. Mon abri de ‘Major de 
tranchées’ était construit contre un pan de mur, tout ce qui 
restait d’une tris vieille ferme. Cet abri, pas bien élevé de 
plafond (1m. 40), était tout juste assez grand pour per- 
mettre & mon adjoint, mon médecin et mon téléphoniste, de 
s’y étendre & cété de ma petite table. Apris nous avoir bien 
étudiés pendant plusieurs jours; apris étre passées et repassces 
des centaines de fois devant l’ouverture de l’abri, jeus enfin la 
joie d’y voir pénétrer un couple, mais aprés une courte inspection, 
il en ressortait vivement. S’enhardissant de plus en plus, le 
couple revint bientét, pénétra de nouveau dans l’abri, uno 
deuxitme, puis une troisiéme fois et sans doute rassuré sur les 
locataires et satisfait de leur choix, les deux amoureux commen- 
cérent leur métier de magons. Aprés une semaine, le nid était 
construit et nos charmantes hétesses s’y installaient définitive- 
ment. Inutile, n’est-ce , de dire notre satisfaction, car en 
Belgique régne encore cette vieille croyance, que les hirondelles 
portent bonheur 4 la maison qui les abrite, et jamais, (ailleurs 
depuis mai, une ‘marmite’ Boche n'est tombée sur notre abri. 
Ce n’est pas 1a un fait isolé. Un d nombre d’abris de nos 
braves soldats posstde leur nid d’hirondelles et le plafond de ces 
abris n’a pas toujours un métre de hauteur. Les reverrons nous 
dans ces abris l’année prochaine, Dieu seul le sait? Quoiqu il en 
soit, nous formons le veeu que ces abris soient conserves jusqua 
la reconstruction, jusqu’d la résurrection de nos foyers détruits. 
Les hirondelles, et nos paysans aussi, pourront y loger quand nous 
serons 4 la poursuite des Barbares.” 





SUBURBAN WAR FOOD SOCIETIES. 
[To tux Epviron or tar “Sprecrator.”) 
Srr,—The Parliamentary War Savings Committee advises the 
formation of village War Food Societies, but I should think 
there is more land and also more spare-time labour in the 
suburbs of towns. It has been suggested to me that if vacant 
plots could be obtained free or at nominal rent where land is 
certain to be vacant for a year or more, voluntary labour 
could be found sufficient to provide ordinary vegetables for 
all local military and civil hospitals. When that want was 
satisfied more land could be got ready for the use of disabled 
soldiers able to take up such work, and still more for the use 
of discharged men after the war is over.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Egremont, Cheshire. JAMES PRIESTLEY. 
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KENSINGTON WAR HOSPITAL SUPPLY DEPOT. 
[To tas Eprror or tas “Srxcratoa.” J 


Sr1r,—I should like to call the attention of your readers to the 
admirable work which is being done by the Kensington War 
Hospital Supply Depot. It started barely eight months ago with 
a capital of three five-pound notes and a staff of four energetic 

rgons. ‘T'wo large houses, 11 and 12 Kensington Square, were 

t to it for headquarters. Since then it has grown at sucha 

that it has overflowed into 13 and 13a Kensington Square, 
with two branches, one at 20 Kensington Court and one at 
176 Cromwell Road. Independent depots on similar lines have 
been established in London and the provinces. These six houses 
are filled all day long with an army of skilled volunteer workers, 
from the carpenters’ annexe in the garden at Kensington Square to 
the slippermakers’ workrooms on the top floors in Kensington 
Court. There is an average daily attendance of one thousand 
workers from a list of three thousand. They turn out every kind 
of surgical and hospital appliance that can be made by hand— 
splints, crutches, leg-rests, trays, bed-tables ; swabs and dressings 
(thoroughly sterilized), bandages, sheets, shirts, bed-jackets and 
pyjamas, slippers, hospital sandbags (a new idea) for keeping 
wounded limbs at rest. Every article is finished to perfection, 
from the last word in splints—so shaped that they fit the limb— 
to the little muslin covers, weighted with beads, for keeping flies 
off food and drink. 

Here is a typical week’s output: 9,250 surgical bandages ; 
7,500 surgical swabs; 1,000 handkerchiefs; 100 dressing-gowns ; 
350 ward-room slippers ; 1,000 various items, including 600 splints, 
hospital furniture, garments, and bed-linen. And still the Depot 
eannot keep pace with the appeals it receives from France and 
Belgium, from the Dardanelles, from Serbia, from British East 
Africa, and from all parts of the United Kingdom—among them a 
special appeal for khaki shirts and socks, thin “ pants” and vests, 
from the General Hospital for officers, and from British East 
Africa for pillow-slips and sheets. Funds and materials and 
volunteers have poured in; working expenses are covered by 
weekly donations from the workers; but more money and more 
materials and more volunteers are urgently needed. There are 
thousands of people who could help—who would help if they 
realized the importance of the work. If manufacturers and 
drapers would send as many yards as they could spare of linen, 
flannel, and cotton fabrics, of towelling, and of canvas (for the 
hospital sandbags) ; if timber merchants would supply so many 
feet of suitable wood for our carpenters; if everybody who can 
give money would give it—regularly by the month or the quarter, 
for choice, but give it anyhow; if others would send old linen, 
sheets, white counterpanes, towels (clean and free from infection), 
and remnants of new linens, cretonnes, and unglazed chintzes (for 
our workers can make something out of almost nothing), they 
would be taking part in a great national service. 

All money and materials should be sent to the Joint Hon. 
Secretaries, 13 Kensington Square, W. Cheques should be crossed 
“National Provincial Bank of England, Kensington Branch.”—I 
am, Sir, Xc., May Srnciarr. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicaled,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
egreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orricrs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 











POETRY. 





HIS ONLY WAY. 


I stoop to-day high on the Downs 
And talked long with a shepherd lad; 
I found him pondering by his sheep, 
Motionless, staring-eyed, and sad. 


But, leaning on his Pyecombe crook— 
Long polished Sy his father’s hand— 

He told, with slow-tongued eagerness, 
This love-tale of his Sussex land: 


“ Me and my mate, Dick, loved a girl, 
But he was always down at plough, 

And in and out the village, like, 
And—well, he ‘listed, anyhow ; 


While I bides up here ‘long me sheep; 
And our girl, though she liked us two 

Equal it seemed, she took his ring— 
As, sure, she'd right enough to do. 


Well, Dick he fought and met his death, 
Somewheres in Flanders, so ’tis said; 
And I can’t go to her, I feels, 
Because of Dick there lying dead. 


They do tell she gets pine and thin, 
And mopes and mourns that bitterly, 

But I can’t go and say a word, 
Because he died for her, you see. 


And day by day I sees it more— 

I’ve pieced it all out clear and plain— 
As I must go like Dick has gone, 

Afore I looks at her again. 


Old wall-eyed Bob, there, "Il pine a while, 
And listen, maybe, for my call; 

And master he'll be proper mad, 
With lambing coming on, and all. 


But there ’tis, and there ain’t two ways: 
He went, and ’tis the only thing; 
Else I shall grow to hate the hill, 
And get ashamed o’ shepherding. 


That there’s her window down below, 
Aside the copse, where I could see 
(It seems a score 0’ years agone) 
Our girl stand waving up to me. 
Come Sunday, then, I'll list for sure 
(The same as you done, Dick, old lad !), 
Then, if I gets back, I can go 
Fair, like, and face her proud and glad.” 
HABBERTON LULHAM. 















BOOKS. 


a 
THE GERMAN HISTORIANS.* 


Amipst the numerous results which have ensued from the 
present war, one of the most notable assuredly is that the mask 
has been torn from the face of German Kultur. Its dictates 
are no longer received with that hushed acquiescence which 
the world was formerly inclined to yield to deep, albeit some- 
what arrogant, eradition. Kultur has been placed on its 
defence. Moreover, the whole professorial class of Germany, 
and notably her historians, bas been arraigned at the bar of 
civilization. A jury, constituted of the leaders alike of ethics 
and of intellect in every country in the world, has been un- 
consciously empanelled to try the case. The issue at stake is 
one of supreme importance. For some two thousand years 
the world has laboriously, although not very successfully, been 
endeavouring to live up to a certain moral standard which, 
whether it be held to have originated in the Porch of the 


* Modern Germany and her Historians, By Antoine Guilland, Professor of 
History at L’Ecole Polytechnique Suisse. London: Jarrold and Sons, (7s. (d, 
bet. | 
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Stoics or in the stable of Bethlehem, has been generally 
accepted, alike by those who believe and those who discard its 
divine origin, as the basis of civilized society. Unt:l recently, 
no one was disposed to challenge the accuracy of Goldwin 
Smith’s statement that “Humanity, as it passes through 
phase after phase of the historical movement, may advance 
indefinitely in excellence, but its advance will be an indefinite 
approximation to the Christian type. A divergence from that 
type, to whatever extent it may take place, will not be progress, 
but debasement and corruption. Ina moral point of view, in 
short, the world may abandom Christianity, but can never 
advance beyond it.” 

A nation which boasts that it stands in the vanguard of 
civilization has now rebelled against the universal sway of this 
moral standard. It has set up a wholly different criterion by 
which human actions are to be judged. It has placed the 
interests of Germany—or perhaps it would be more strictly 
correct to say the interests of Prussia—in opposition to those 
of the rest of the human race, with the significant exception 
of the semi-barbarous Turks. Those who do not conform to 
the new standard are condemned to extinction, inasmuch as 
they are held guilty of what one of the leading exponents of 
the revised code of morals calls “ anti-German sins.” Broadly 
speaking, therefore, the issue which the jury has to try is to 
decide whether, as the Germans themselves maintain, the new 
principles, which they are endeavouring to thrust at the 
point of the sword on the acceptation of the world, embody a 
system which, to the great benefit of humanity, may profitably 
take the place of the pre-existing code of morals, the latter 
being condemned as effete and worn-out, or whether, on the 
contrary, the rebellion of Germany against that code does 
not constitute an unpardonable act of treason against the sole 
basis on which civilization can be made to rest. It is as yet 
perhaps too early to anticipate the final verdict. The passions 
und the emotions evoked during a time of war militate against 
the delivery of a thoroughly impartial judgment. Nevertheless, 
the evidence for the prosecution may advantageously be 
collected with a view to facilitating the ultimate decision of 
the tribunal. 

The French edition of M. Antoine Guilland’s book on the 
German historians was published some years ago. The recent 
appearance of an English translation is to be welcomed. In 
x work which displays profound knowledge of the subject, 
acute powers of analysis, and an attitude of severe impartiality, 
M. Guilland has given us a sketch of the lives and teaching of 
five notable individuals who, more than all others, have played 
the part to which a now almost forgotten German historian 
(Hiiusser) considered that historians should aspire—namely, 
to be the “educators and leaders of the nation.” These are, 
in the first place, Niebuhr, the founder of the school of 
modern historical criticism, who “felt like Tacitus,” and 
who wrote his History of Rome in order to “regenerate” 
the youth of his country and to “render them capable 
of great things”; and, in the second place, Ranke, the most 
judicial, and therefore, in his own country, the least appre- 
ciated, of the five. The former, although endowed with a 
liberal mind, was in reality a reactionary in politics. He did 
not believe that liberty could “come from below.” It must, 
he thought, be “granted by, not snatched from, the powers 
that be”; and even Ranke, in spite of a distinct taint of 
Radicalism, was a convinced and devoted servant of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and held that national development must be the work 
of “powerful personalities.” Carlyle, himself a zealous 
advocate of this doctrine, which is in strict conformity 
with Hohenzollern interests, has supplied the best refuta- 
tion of its universal validity. Whilst never ceasing to dwell 
on the beneficent influence of “ powerful personalities,” he 
somewhere remarks that the ideas which through their 
agency have been widely propagated have been “ mostly 
wrong.” 

These two men were what M. Guilland calls “the fore- 
runners.” Niebubr wrote entirely, and Ranke partially, before 
the full tide of absolutism had set in. Then, in 1849, came 
what was really the turning-point of modern German history, 
the miscarriage of the Frankfort Parliament. Moltke, the 
great protagonist of militarism, rejoiced. Democracy, he 
thought, had foundered. “The time of heroes was coming 
after that of brawlers and scribblers.” Order, of which he 
was an ardent devotee, would reign supreme, and he added, 
unconsciously paraphrasing a couplet of the English poet 





Ta 
Akenside, that “order had sometimes produced liberty, but 
liberty had never produced order.” It was about this time 
that the next two historians of whom M. Guilland treatg 
rose to fame. These were Mommsen and Sybel. Both of 
these eminent men, as Karl Hildebrand wrote in 1874, “made 
history to suit their fancy.” Sadowa and Sedan converteg 
them to the cause of absolutism. Mommsen, however, jg 
spite of his whole-hearted Caesarism, never entirely bowed 
the knee to Bismarck; and Sybel at times made some rather 
half-hearted endeavours to cover the most arbitrary and lawless 
acts of the Prussian Government with a cloak of morality, 
The men of action scoffed at these timid reservations, ang 
tore to shreds all qualifications which stood in the way of 
executing their projects. Years before either Mommsen or 
Sybel was born, their great exemplar had boldly stated the 
principle to which, in more covert language, they had given 
their adhesion. Frederic the Great when he entered Silesia 
said: “I take in the first place. I can always find pedants 
enough to prove my rights.” Prince Bismarck was no less 
frank. “Even,” he said, “if he has poor arguments at his 
disposal, that man is always right if he has the majority of 
bayonets on his side”; and his disciple Roon, speaking 
of the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, remarked: “The 
question of the duchies is not a question of rights; it is a 
question of force, and we it is who have the force.” 

It was, however, reserved for the fifth on M. Guilland’s list 
of historians to preach the gospel of “might is right” in its 
most naked and unabashed form, and not merely to preach it, 
but to gain the general acceptance of his countrymen for his 
preaching. The main tenets of Treitschke’s political philo. 
sophy are now sufficiently familiar to the British public to 
render it unnecessary to expound them afresh. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked that this “coryphaeus of Imperialism,” as 
M. Guilland calls him, accomplished what may truly be called 
a triumph of paradox. He showed that there is no absolutely 
necessary connexion between demagogues and Demos. The 
very same arts which, since the birth of history, have been 
employed by popular leaders to ingratiate thamselves with 
the mob, were enlisted in the cause of aggressive absolutism 
to gratify the Chauvinism of the Prussian Junkers. Whilst 
rendering lip-service to the cause of truth, Treitschke at the 
same time did not hesitate to taint history, if not with false- 
hood, at all events with false inferences and specious conclu- 
sions based on a perversion of facts. “Simple, impartial 
history,” he declared, “could not agree with a passionate and 
quarrelsome nation.” Accordingly, he avowedly set to work 
to write history “with anger and passion.” It might have 
been thought that a philosophic German historian, knowing 
the characteristics of his countrymen, would have been so far 
animated by a high sense of his moral responsibilities as 
to endeavour to assuage their unbridled passions, and to 
appease their excessive combativeness. And this, in fact, 
is what Ranke, in spite of his ardent patriotism, endeavoured 
to some extent todo. A friend of Prussia, he was a greater 
friend of truth. Treitschke adopted an entirely different system. 
He used all the resources of a powerful intellect and of a 
ready wit, which, though unusual in a German, was charac- 
teristically national inasmuch as it was wholly wanting in 
refinement, to inflame still further the combustible passions 
of those whom he addressed, and to quicken into action that 
wholly unreasonable tendency to quarrel which, in defiance 
both of right and reason, he regarded as a national asset. 
More especially did he hound his countrymen on to give a free 
rein to their insane hatred of England, which Mr. Harbutt 
Dawson, who knew him well, and who, moreover, has a kindly 
word to say for him, declares is based on the “traditional envy 
of his nation.” 

What can Germans plead in answer to the charge that they 
are endeavouring to pervert the morals of the world ? They can 
urge that a noble army of German scientists, thinkers, and 
scholars has added greatly to the store of knowledge possessed 
by the human race. Even this plea, though, broadly speak- 
ing, admissible, must be accepted with some qualifications. 
Until recently, the tendency, not only in England but also 
elsewhere, has been, far from minimizing, somewhat to 
exaggerate the debt of gratitude which the world of 
intellect owes to Germany. Since the war broke out, more 
searching inquiry has been made as to the extent to which 
this debt is really due. Nowhere has the subject been better 
treated than in a series of able articles which appeared ina 
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recent number of the Quarterly Review, and in which the 
highest English authorities on _ science, art, literature, 
scholarship, and history dealt with the achievements of 
Germany in each of these spheres of intellectual activity. 
The general verdict was that unqualified praise may be 
awarded to German industry, German research, and the 
admirable powers of organization displayed by Germans in 
adapting their means to their ends, but that no claim to 
any predominance of genius or originality can, in any single 
case, be admitted. More than this, whatever learning the 
Germans may possess, they have certainly not acquired the 
faculty of displaying it in a manner such as to render it 
attractive to other learners. Every English lover of classical 
literature will pay willing homage to the inestimable services 
rendered by such men as Pauly-Wissowa and Roscher, 
and will acknowledge, perhaps with some tinge of remorse, 
that no English authors ean compete with them in the 
realms of encyclopaedic arrangement of knowledge and 
mythological lore. None the less, after poring over the 
erudite but somewhat arid and ponderous text-books of 
German scholars, he will turn with a sense of relief 
to the writings of Englishmen, such as Gilbert Murray, Jebb, 
and Verrall, or to those of Frenchmen, such as Bérard and 
Boissier, where he will find, running through their literary 
productions, an electric current of geniality and human 
sympathy in which their German coadjutors are wholly 
wanting. It may be confidently asserted that such a work as 
Livingstone’s Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, which 
would almost certainly be viewed with scorn by German 
scholars, has afforded instruction and pleasure to a class, 
fortunately numerous in our own coantry, which, without 
making any pretension to deep scholarship, values and appre- 
ciates classical literature. Again, what man who wishes to 
know something of the history of the Ottoman Turks or of 
the Jews would have the courage to tackle the bulky volumes, 
in the one case, of Hammer, or, in the other, of Joseph 
Salvador? He will be repelled by the form in which instruc- 
tion is imparted, and will gladly turn to the lively pages of 
Creasy, who gave to the world what is really the concentrated 
essence of Hammer in a manageable volume, and to the 
works of Renan, Milman, or Darmesteter, which, though by no 
means wanting in profundity, are eminently more attractive 
than those of Salvador. 

But the question of the extent to which Germany has 
enriched the knowledge of the world is, after all, only a 
collateral issue. There is something worse than ignorance. 
Moral degradation is much worse. The German historians, 
from Niebuhr downwards, have frequently advanced the plea 
that “knowledge ennobles the character.” It certainly ought 
to doso. It appears, however, to have produced a precisely 
opposite effect in Germany. Recent events conclusively prove 
that of late years German character, far from having been 
elevated, has deteriorated. Deterioration was, indeed, almost 
inevitable in view of the fact that the teaching of the leading 
German historians, which has gained full possession of the 
mind of the nation, has been based on wholly false premisses. 
To expose fully the fallacies of their arguments would require 
a volume. But allusion may here be made to one or two 
points of special importance. 

The foundation of the whole German conception of universal 
and national development is, as M. Guilland has pointed ont, 
based on a theory put forward by the historical school of law, 
the application of which necessitates the Rights of States, 
which are drawn from history, being allowed to predominate 
over the Rights of Man, which are drawn from human reason. 
In a few pregnant words M. Albert Sorel has conclusively 
exposed the fallacy of this theory. The German historians, 
he says, “extorted from inveterate abuses the principle of the 
perpetuity of abuses.” Moreover, they “transformed very 
ancient usurpation into lawfulness.” 

Another favourite device of the German historians is to 
maintain that the predominance of the strong over the weak 
is “an indisputable law of life.” Treitschke used this 
argument in 1861 when dealing with the then existing 
German Confederation. “There is no safety for us,” he 
said, “except by the annihilation of the small States.” It 


is now sought to apply this same theory on a far larger scale. 
This is, in reality, an instance of misapplied Darwinism. The 
validity of the theory can only be admitted if human beings 
lt 


are in all respects to be assimilated to the brate creation. 





involves a complete confusion between a law of Nature and a 
“law of life.” Animals, birds, and insects devour each other 
because they are obliged to do so in order to live, and because 
they are not restrained from doing so by any moral or intel- 
lectual scruples. This is the law of Nature. But the “ law of 
life,” to which Treitschke and his fellow-historians appeal, has 
not been ordained by Nature. It has been made by men, and, 
moreover, by bad men. In so far as it exists, it ought to be 
repealed. It assumes not only that the Germans cannot 
prosper without the extinction of Belgians, Dutch, Danes, and 
others, but also that the survival of the Teuton and the 
annihilation of all other presumably inferior races are a 
necessity dictated in the general interests of civilization. Now 
this, as Euclid would have said, is absurd. 

Led astray by sophistry and fallacious reasoning of this 
sort, the Germans, in spite of their great powers of organiza- 
tion, their industry, and their singular grasp of detail, have 
become, in the realm of politics, not only the most backward 
but the most ill-judging nation in the world. This fact was 
recognized by Prince Biilow in his Imperial Germany. He 
said that German home policy has, with rare exceptions, been 
a “history of political mistakes.” M. Albert Sorel remarks, 
with great truth, that “the Germans often lack critical ability 
in the discovery of causes, and are mistaken in their estima- 
tions of things as a whole.” The diplomatic events which 
preceded the present war constitute a striking instance of the 
truth of M. Sorel’s observation. The Germans entirely mis- 
calculated the effect which their conduct was likely to produce, 
not only on the separate nations who were more particularly 
involved, but also on the public opinion of the world in 
general. 

The thousands of corpses which now lie festering on the 
plains of Flanders, in the forests of Poland, and elsewhere 
amply testify to the terrible results which have ensued from 
these miscalculations. But assuredly, unless Astraea has finally 
taken flight from the earth never to return, retribution will 
eventually overtake the authors of the greatest and least 
excusable crime which the world has ever witnessed. The 
gods, Aeschylus has told us, are not unmindful of those who 
cause great slaughter—rév roAukrévey yap obx koxowa Bcol. 

CROMER, 





WAR’S BALANCE-SHEET.* 
WE are learning many practical lessons in economics 
nowadays. It is even whispered that a few weeks ago the 
War Office discovered that horse manure, which till then it 
had carefully burnt, was a useful article which could be sold 
at a good price. The Government are said to be taking quite a 
keen interest in the movements of the New York Exchange, 
and an Economy Campaign, with a Parliamentary War 
Savings Committee behind it, is trying to teach all classes of 
the nation the great truth that, if we consume more than 
usual and produce less, we shall, sooner or later, be in Queer 
Street. At such a time the voice of a thoughtful economist 
might have done much to teach us about the effect of war on 
human wealth and well-being, collecting and explaining all 
the lessons that we are learning chiefly through raps on 
our knuckles. Mr. F. W. Hirst has taken up the parable, 
but his voice is hardly that of a thoughtful economist. 
Sometimes, indeed, it reminds us of the Fat Boy when 
he said, “I wants to make your flesh creep.” With all 
respect for his journalistic achievements and his strong 
sincerity of purpose, Mr. Hirst was hardly the man to write 
about the political economy of war. He hates war so heartily 
that lampblack and blood-red are the only colours: on his 
palette when he depicts its economic effects. For years he 
has been working, with most earnest devotion, for a reduction 
of our expenditure on armaments. Incidentally we may pause 
to wonder what sort of political economy we should now bave 
been considering if his arguments had been accepted and 
followed. Now that war has come and found us armed and 
ready to do all that we had promised, and many times as much, 
he has nothing but horrors to relate about the cost and con- 
sequences. Conscription he describes as “the most elaborate 
and cruel instrument hitherto perfected by military ambition 
for the ruin of mankind,” and, again, he states that “the 
responsibility for this new and deadly slavery, called conscrip- 
tion, falls on Napoleonic France and Prussianized Germany.” 


* The Political Economy of War. By F. W. Hirst, London; J, M, Dent and 
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But surely something very like this new and deadly slavery had 
been known in Athens and Sparta and Rome, and Mr. Hirst 
not only indulges in question-begging, but is tempted into 
historical inaccuracy by his pacificist fervour. It is so 
throughout. “The six hundred millions added to the debt 
[by the Napoleonic wars] was capital withdrawn from em- 
ployment.” Most of it probably was. Some of it was very 
possibly saved from purely frivolous and wasteful consump- 
tion, and it is not scientific to be sweeping in such matters. 

It is not surprising to find that this lack of scientific calm 
impairs the author's accuracy. “ At the beginning of 1853,” 
he says, “Consols yielding £3 per cent. stood at par. In 
September of the next year, after only six months of war, 
stock yielding £3 3s. 10d. per cent. was at 94.” As it stands 
this can only mean that a £3 3s. 10d. per cent. stock had 
been issued and stood at 94. What our too eager advocate 
really meant was that 3 per cent. Consols had fallen to 94 
and so yielded £3 3s. 10d. He does not help his argument 
by overstating it thus; and why does he always spell Con- 
sols with a small “c”? Is it in order to pour contempt on 
a war-created stock? Again, why does he say that “ in 
1897-8 24 per cent. Consols rose as high as 110”? Surely the 
editor of the Economist ought to know that Consols were at that 
date a 2} per cent. stock, and were not reduced to 2} per cent. 
till 1903, which fact is, indeed, mentioned on a later page in 
the book. Also he surely might have known that the highest 
price touched by Consols—which is what he was apparently 
trying to state—was 113, touched in 1896 and 1897. These 
are minor inaccuracies, pardonable in a journalistic special 
pleader, but hardly in a book that usurps the title of 
“Political Economy.” Still less pardonable is the low 
insinuation conveyed in an otherwise illuminating chapter on 
the trade in armaments. “It is natural,” says Mr. Hirst, 
“that a great private [armament] firm should form close con- 
nections with its Government. If public money is not actually 
invested in its shares, highly-paid directorships may be offered 
to influential officials, possibly with a view to influencing 
Government orders.” 

Enough has been said to show that the Political Economy 
of War has not yet found its right exponent. But there is 
every reason to hope that this great war may yet produce one, 
for the subject is full of interest and instruction. We want 
something more than a book that begs questions by calling 
conscription slavery and can only dwell on the enormous 
cost of war. Of course, everybody knows that war costs 
enormous sums, and that this war is the costliest ever 
waged. If a man’s life is threatened by disease, it does 
not interest him to tell him that obeying his doctor 
implies slavery, or that the only operation that can possibly 
save him will cost hima large part of his fortune. What he 
wants to do is to save his life, and it is the same with a 
nation when its national existence is at stake. Mr. Hirst is 
fond of quoting Adam Smith, but he omits all reference to 
one pithy phrase in which the shrewd old father of economic 
science points out that defence “is of much more importance 
than opulence.” So far was Adam Smith from being a peace- 
at-any-price man that he describes the art of war as “ certainly 
the noblest of all arts.” Moreover, the fact that war is nowa- 
days enormously expensive does not by any means express the 
full extent of the economic problem involved by it. Mr. 
Hirst and other “economists,” who have warped the meaning 
of a much-wronged word, seem to think that if anything can 
be shown to cost a great deal it is therefore, from the point 
of view of political economy, bad. But economy does not mean 
spending little; it means “house management” or spending 
well. If a thing costs a great deal, the two questions that 
next arise are: what we are going to get by it, and how can we 
best raise the money without impoverishing the nation? Ifa 
nation is satisfied that its existence is at stake, then, if it is 
worthy of the name of a nation, it will cheerfully pay 
its last shilling; and the answering of the second question 
opens up a possibility that this war may even, by its magni- 
tude and cost, work a revolution that may be of great 

economic benefit to mankind. For the war is teaching us, in 
the first place, that our productive power can be very greatly 
increased, and, in the second, that many of the things which 
we have hitherto consumed are frivolities that we can very 
well do without, or, at least, can reduce our use of materially. 
The reduction in our exports, though it involves a serious 
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the Army and Navy and into work for their equi 

other difficulties with which our export amade mA oy 
struggle. This result has been achieved by drawing on stores 
of willing labour and energy that have hitherto been idle or 
have been employed on occupations which have ministered to 
luxury and self-indulgence. All this labour and energy ig 
now being trained to better use, and there can be no doubt 
that the productive capacity of the nation as a whole will 
at the end of the war be very much greater than it 
was when it began, with the possibility of further expansion 
under the beneficent influence of war's great lesson, that 
energy and hard work are good things for us. This was 
a lesson that we had gone far towards forgetting, owing 
to the result of a century of prosperity, of which we had 
made questionable uses, This prosperity had made us slack 
pleasure-loving, and extravagant. War is teaching us to be 
keen and earnest, and it may even teach us to be careful ig 
our expenditure, and to recognize that each individual cay 
affect the nation’s financial position by the manner in which 
he spends his income. If, then, we come through the war 
ready to work harder and to spend less on frivolities and self. 
indulgence, our recuperative power at the end of it will be 
enormous. Great problems wili have to be faced when the 
Army is disbanded and the labour market is flooded. But if 
we regard this in its true light, as a return to production of 
a large number of willing workers, ready to increase our 
wealth and to make and grow the things that we want, it 
becomes a phenomenon which ought not to have great terrors 
if itis boldly handled and the energy made available is set 
to work in the right direction. Capital will be wanted, but 
capital is only another word for saving power. The Govern. 
ment are now doing much to persuade the people to save, and 
it may be hoped that they will soon add the compulsion exercised 
by the tax-gatherer to the arguments that their speakers and 
pamphleteers are semi-officially distributing. If this is done 
drastically, then the cost of the war will be largely met by 
the nation’s forgoing unnecessary expenditure in personal 
and domestic matters, and we shall have learnt to work hard 
and live hard and do our duty asa nation. Then the Political 
Economy of War will merely mean that we pay for war by 
harder work and less self-indulgence, and that we shall end 
the war with a store of energy and self-denial that we can 
devote to the difficult problems of peace and reconstruction. 
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GERMANY EMBATTLED.* 


In judging of Mr. Villard’s book it is desirable to take note 
of his antecedents, heredity, and environment. He is the 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist; he was 
born in Germany, which is still, we gather, his intellectual 
home; and has spent half his life in the United States. After 
an academic career of considerable distinction, he turned to 
journalism, and has been long attached to the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post, of which he is now the President. 
The New York Evening Post,as many of our readers are pro- 
bably aware, is the most detached, independent, and intellectual 
of all the great American dailies. Its integrity and cleanness 
are above suspicion, but its habits of playing the part of the 
candid friend and of rebuking the excesses of its countrymen 
combine to make it somewhat of a thorn in the side of the 
patriotic American. Candour and detachment are not wanting 
in Mr. Villard’s book on the war, but it reveals in this 
strenuous champion of American neutrality other traits which 
will sorely try the equanimity of English readers. They may 
search its pages in vain for any real sympathy with England 
or English ideals, or any cordial acknowledgment of England's 
services to the cause of humanity or freedom. Before the 
war his sympathies were ultra-Germanic, and if he dreads the 
victory of Germany now it is not from any love of the Old 
Country, but because it would mean a set-back to democracy 
and the enthronement of Kaiserism and militarism. As for 
Russia, Mr. Villard regards her influence on world-politics 
with unqualified abborrence. He speaks of the “accursed 
treaty” with France. He is either ignorant of, or wil- 
fully blind to, the fact that the reactionary tendencies in 
Russia have for centuries been stimulated and fomented by 
the German or Germanophil bureaucracy. He has not a 
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to say of the new unification of the Russian nation in 
ffort to throw off the German incubus. Mr. Villard is 
= » anti-Monarchist, but even here he makes reservations 
roses J of the German Emperor. Kaiserism he abhors; 
aaa has something more than a sneaking liking for the 
oa cd as may be judged from the concluding passages of 
ope are on “ The Kaiser and the War.” After observing 
that the Kaiser's victory would unquestionably mean a set-back 
to every Liberal democratic movement, he asserts that disaster 
would prove the real test of his greatness, and continues :— 


“Then we should definitely learn if there 2r9 really great moral 
es and true spiritual leadership in the Kaiser; whether 
there is hidden in him any of that unshakable faith in the common 

jle which exalted Lincoln in the hour of darkness. Surely 
Pthout Lincoln’s sympathy for and understanding of the masses 
he could never have led them through years of defeat and dis- 
couragement to final triumph. Can a ruler who is as far removed 
from the great majority of his subjects as the Kaiser do as well ? 
Time will perhaps tell. Will he shrink in defeat like the American 
who has most resembled him? Whether he does or does not, we 
shall be witnessing in the next few years, because of the war, still 
another phase of the fascinating mental and spiritual development 
of this extraordinary man, who in his own person has done more 
than any other ruler to revive the fading glories of royalty. 
When one looks at the other kings, him at Petrograd, at London, 
at Belgrade, at Vienna, and rates their mental calibre, ponders 
on what they stand for, and sums up the good and the 
evil of their reigns, one cannot but feel that this Kaiser 
shines by contrast, for all his faults, for all his imperfect develop- 
ment which the war may do much to round out. He bulks still 
jarcer if we but regard the size of the men with whom he is 
surrounded. Compare Von Bethmann Hollweg and Bismarck one 
eannot; the 1914 Von Moltke appears to resemble the 1870 Von 
Moltke only in name. The more one considers the Court at Berlin, 
the greater does the Kaiser’s stature appear. If his grandfather's 
simple, far from brilliant mentality drew men of great power to 
his side to be the real governors of Germany and the true arbiters 
of her fate, his grandson’s dominant personality has attracted to 
him, particularly of late, no men of powers to match his own. 
Ie remains, when all is said and done, a vigorous, keen, stimu- 
lating, vital person, vibrating with power, at this hour confronted 
with a problem the solution of which is big with his own fate, that 
of his throne, and of his subjects.” 


word 


qualiti 


The context shows that the Kaiser’s American counterpart is 

Mr. Roosevelt, to describe whom as “shrinking in defeat” is 

as great a libel as the invidious comparisons drawn between 

the Kaiser on the one hand, and King George and the 

Emperor Nicholas on the other. But this does not end the 
list of Mr. Villard’s special pleadings on behalf of Germany. 
He not only accuses our Press Bureau of suppressions, but of 
disgraceful falsifications. He deliberately asserts that the 
news in the German Press and German official despatches 
have proved, as a whole, more trustworthy than those of 
Russia, or France, or England. He laments the devastation 
of Belgium and condemns the violation of her neutrality, but 
exhibits a persistent incredulity as to the stories of German 
atrocities, and makes nc mention of the Report of the Bryce 
Committee, gas-poisoning, or the war on non-combatants 
by air, sea, and Jand. And while lamenting the excesses of 
German militarism as exemplified in the Zabern case, 
he observes that “in this anti-democratic tendency the 
German army is not different from any other,” and continues : 
“If England creates a great standing army the same pheno- 
nena will be still more manifest than in her present regular 
force, which has been about the most undemocratic machine 
thinkable”—z.e., worse than that of Germany. In another 
passage he speaks of the incalculable mischief done by Lord 
Roberts, and hails the foundation of the “Union of Demo- 
eratic Control” as likely to exert a salutary influence on the 
f-aming of the terms of peace. The only English politicians 
mestioned in the book, with the exception of Sir Edward 
Grey, are those who severed themselves from the Ministry or 
their party at the outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Villard admits in his final chapter that many Americans 
are chafing at President Wilson’s policy of neutrality. But 
he is unable to admit the existence of any grounds for such 
discontent. On the contrary, he champions that policy 
@ outrance :-— 


“ Both sides have admitted the doniinating moral position of 
the United States. ... There appears to be general agreement 
that it will be President Wilson’s task to initiate the peace pro- 
ceedings when there has been butchery enough. Returning 
travellers report that President Wilson’s reputation abroad has 
grown immeasurably since the war began. .. . We are in all the 
better position to serve [as mediators] because the President has 
passed no judgment upon the allegations of German atrocities in 
Belgium, and has wisely declared that these are matters to be 








decided not in hot but in cold blood. Among our public, too, 
there is a growing consciousness that few of these stories of 
atrocities can be supported, as our returning American war 
correspondents have testified.” 

He also admits that the United States could render great 
services to the Allies by intervention, but adds, “far greater 
is the service which it can perform if it holds not only our 
historic but our moral position intact.” To rush into war or 
to make extensive preparations would rob the American nation 
of its “ vast moral prestige,” which is its real strength :— 

“That this country has suffered so gravely because of the war 
in its réle of innocent bystander, and that it is, as the President 
says, honestly desirous of itself keeping out of the maelstrom of 
militarism, are cther reasons that assure it a position of com- 
manding importance provided that the President remains a friend 
to all parties till the end.” 

And he sees America’s opportunity in the coming Peace 
Conference, on which all hope of the world’s return to sanity 
rests :— 

“What shall it avail humanity if a hateful Prussian militarism 

be smashed only to leave in its place a more hateful and 
dangerous Russian militarism and an even more dominating 
British navalism ?” 
What Mr. Villard practically prescribes is an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality—to Germany; for while he declares 
that “the victors, if victors the Allies prove to be, must needs 
be checked,” he expressly maintains that “ American op inion 
particularly, must be directed toward safeguarding the best, 
interests of Germany when the war ends, for the claims of 
her people upon us cannot be denied, however we may 
reprobate her participation in the struggle or the policies of 
her General Staff.” 

It is only right to say that these pages, to judge by internal 
evidence, were written before the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ 
and that the writer’s views are no longer reflected in recent 
issues of the New York Evening Post. Probably very few 
American intellectuals, not of German extraction, would share 
them at the moment, and the most effective answers to Mr. 
Villard’s arguments are to be found in the writings of his 
own countrymen and class—Dr. Eliot, Professor J. William 
White, Mr. Beer, and Mr. Chapman, to name no others. 
Germany Embattled is a curious example of the manner in 
which the extreme pacificist view may be pushed to the verge 
of inhumanity. It will be remembered that Mrs. Jellyby, 
while bursting with universal humanitarianism, entirely 
neglected her domestic duties, and displayed a complete lack 
of natural affection for her kith and kin. 





SIR W. M. RAMSAY’S NEW BOOK.* 
Tus is a volume of lectures given at the Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia; and perhaps the terms of the trust 
required their publication. Else it is hard to see why they 
were published. Sir William Ramsay tells us in his preface 
that he felt the book might be “ his last will and testament,” 
so that he attempted to put into it “the gist of what he bad 
learned in the struggle of life and the study of books,” and 
prefixed a sketch of his own careerasastudent. The biography 
will be read, no doubt, with respectful interest, though certain 
passages will be regretted; and we think, notwithstanding 
what the author speaks of as“ the mental strain of the Great 
War,” that it would have been more dignified to omit the 
disparaging references to German Biblical scholarship. Our 
chief quarrel with the book, however, is that it does not fulfil 
the promise of its title. It is concerned all through with the 
“trustworthiness of the New Testament,” but in very few of 
its chapters with the “ bearing of recent discovery” upon that 
important question. Sir William Ramsay, by long travel in 
Asia Minor, has made himself an authority second to none 
upon the ancient geography of that region, and his theory on 
the meaning of the term “Galatia” in the New Testament 
has made his name famous wherever the New Testament is 
studied. One or two chapters in the present volume, those on 
Iconium, and those on Roman Phrygia and the “ Firstfruits 
of Achaia,” are the work of an expert speaking on his own 
subject, and they deserve the most respectful attention. 
But the greater part of the book is on a much lower 
level. It develops at considerable length Sir William 
Ramsay's well-known views of the trustworthiness of the 


* The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, 
By Sir W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder aad Stoughton, |12s.] 
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early narratives in the Gospels and. the Acts; but it makes 
no attempt to meet the strongest objections commonly urged 
against them; nor, as we have said, does it in most cases 
bring any fresh evidence from recent discovery. Take, for 
example, the story of St. Peter’s deliverance from prison, one 
of the most exquisite stories in the Bible. Sir William Ramsay 
finds the key to its trustworthiness in the mention of Rhoda ; 
and argues that it was certainly from Rhoda that St. Luke 
gained his information, as it was certainly from St. Peter's 
own mouth that Rhoda herself had the story. But if Sir 
William Ramsay is right in his conjecture, all that Rhoda 
could vouch for was that St. Peter knocked at the door; all 
the details of what happened in the prison she may have 
misheard. The conjecture takes us nowhere. But Sir William 
Ramsay's further conjecture that the “angel” who delivered 
St. Peter may have been a Christian sympathizer in Herod’s 
household leaves us fairly gasping. In that case, as Sir 
William Ramsay recognizes, the guards must have been 
bribed; but as they must have known perfectly well that the 
escape of their prisoner would mean their own death, this is 
scarcely credible, and we need the further conjecture that 
they were Christians themselves and made a voluntary 
sacrifice of their lives to save their leader. This does not 
seem very likely. If the “trustworthiness” of the story 
needs this sort of defence, most people would prefer to keep it 
on the ideal plane, where the word “ historicity” is unknown. 
Again, the apologia for St. Matthew’s story of the visit of the 
Magi to the stable at Bethlehem ignores the incident of the 
“star that went before them”; as well as the subsequent dis- 
belief of the brethren of our Lord in His mission, which would 
have been incredible if the story of the Magi had ever reached 
their ears. Sir William Ramsay devotes much space to the 
trials in the Acts, and argues that the difficulties about the 
Council meeting in chap. xxiii. disappear so soon as it is 
recognized that it was the Roman Captain who presided, as he 
must necessarily have done. But the text scarcely warrants 
this supposition. St. Paul’s outburst was directed against the 
President of the meeting, for he said: “ Sittest thou to judge 
me according to the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the law?” It is not in discussions of this sort 
that Sir William Ramsay’s strength lies, and we regret that 
he should have published them. 





A “V.T.C.”. HANDBOOK.* 
Mr. F. A. M. WessteErR, who has had considerable experience 
in both the old Volunteers and the Territorial Force, is now 
doing good service as Regimental Commandant—a rank 
corresponding to Brigadier-General in the Army—of the 
Wandsworth Regiment of the Volunteer Training Corps. He 


estimates the strength of the new organization, which has, 


sprung up throughout the country under the stress of the 
Great War, on the lines of the Home Guards which were sug- 
gested in our columns a year ago, at two million men—who 
are either over the military age or are unable, for good and 
sufficient reasons, to enlist at present. Mr. Webster's own 
regiment is well known to be one of the most efficient units of 
the V.T.C., and he has now published a concise handbook, 
based chiefly on his own experience, which seems to us likely 
to be extremely helpful to both the officers and the members 
of similar units which are in a less advanced stage of training. 
Mr. Webster points out that the Volunteer Training Corps 
may be of the greatest service in the event of raid or invasion, 
since their local knowledge of the ground should go far to 
supplement any deficiencies in maneuvring skill. He 
especially urges the Commandants of units in the neighbour- 
hood of the coast “ to arm and uniform their men with the least 
possible delay, and to give them such a training in field-work 
over their own countryside as will not leave a road, lane, or 
field-path unknown to them; in other words, insist that 
officers, N.C.O.’s, and men alike make a thorough study of 
the topography of their own particular locality.” Shooting 
and digging are the matters of primary importance, of course; 
but in such guerrilla warfare as the Volunteers would have to 
undertake in the case of invasion the men “must be able to 
kill, dress, and cook their own meat, to build their own buts 
or temporary bivouacs, and they must learn to travel with 
their wardrobe in a haversack, for no transport for food and 


stores will be available, or, for that. matter, advisable.” 
Webster sketches an excellent programme of training . 
gives some valuable suggestions as to the formation = 
administration of units which may be studied with advan 

by those engaged in getting up Volunteer forces in 


thei 
districts. “rom 





LEARNING TO COOK.* 


WRiTExs on household economy are doing their best to hel 
us with good advice, and among the many books on the 
subject which are now appearing we would give a high place 
to Mrs. Peel’s last volume. She tells us that the “ greater 
part of it was first published in the Queen,” and that “the 
articles were written at the request of a correspondent , . 
who wrote: ‘I want a cookery book for the person who knows 
nothing.” But even though Mrs. Peel keeps the needs of the 
inexperienced mistress of an equally inexperienced “ego. 
general” well in mind throughout her pages, this is a book 
which will also appeal to more knowledgeable women, partly 
for its excellent simple receipts and its useful menus, but also 
because the careful housewife will find a kindred spirit in the 
author. It is pleasant and encouraging to read of methods 
that we have evolved for ourselves as the result of carefal 
study, but which custom has probably staled for us, here set 
out as the best possible course to follow, and we can go on our 
way with the hope that the foundation on which we have 
been working is strong enough to bear a yet more elaborate 
superstructure of economy. Mrs. Peel suggests lls. 64 
a head a week as a reasonable allowance for a family 
of seven—husband and wife, two children, nurse, cook, 
and parlour-maid. “This sum is to pay for all food, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and cleaning materials,” she says, “bet 
not for any other item whatsoever.” This seems an ample 
allowance, and it might be reduced, we think, if a vegetarian 
dish and cheese took the place of meat at the father and 
mother’s luncheon, and if they contented themselves with a 
savoury at dinner instead of eating a pudding and cheese at 
this meal. The family Mrs. Peel has in her mind's eye probably 
live in a town, for vegetables and fruit do not figure largely in 
their menus, while fish, which the countryman cannot always 
get, takes an important place at their table; so if the reader 
lives in the country she must make certain changes in Mrs. 
Peel’s typical menus, thus turning her garden produce to the 
best advantage. At dinner a vegetable course between the 
soup and the meat is both nice and economical, and a small 
garden anda “ gardener-general,” if our readers will forgive us 
such a word, can be made to produce excellent material for 
this all the year round. It is, of course, always difficult to 
compare prices with any useful result, as households vary in 
almost every conceivable way. An old house in the country 
will probably need more cleaning materials than a new villaina 
suburb, but the garden will produce more food. Then comes the 
intricate problem of the man’s wages to sct against the green- 
grocer’s book, and so on through endless mazes of accounts. 
But we cannot help feeling that lls. 6d. a head for seven 
people is more than it is necessary to spend on food. Mrs. 
Peel speaks plaintively about the unreasonable people who 
“demand joints, game, and fish, will not eat made-up dishes, 
and expect creams and custards instead of plain puddings”; 
and we have noticed a tendency of late in some writers to bold 
up the master of the house as a greedy bugbear who insists on 
living on the fat of the land, even in wartime. We cannot, 
however, help suspecting that the mistress may not always 
be free from blame where unnecessarily expensive food is 
concerned, for it is much less trouble to order an appetizing 
little meal without counting the cost than it is to arrange au 
attractive and wholesome one, in which all the ingredients 
have been considered from the point of view of price and food- 
value. This is real work; the other method of “ordering 
dinner” is little more than play ; but it is tiring and tiresome 
work, and so, more or less unconsciously, its neglect is 
justified, and the natural wish of the head of the family for food 
that “really feeds and not merely pretends to do se,” to quote 
Mrs. Peel’s chapter “On Marketing and Managing,” is 
exaggerated into an ogreish appetite for extravagant dishes 
which must be appeased by a disapproving wife. But 
probably the master is even more anxious than the mistress 
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Te ak in. Peel wisely insists on the need for 
te lans, and has excellent advice to give on “ Methodical 
Wook " Labour Saving,” and “ Ordering in Advance,” besides 

eful hints on “ The Choice of Joints,” which she discusses 
. some detail. Her words on the importance of order recall 
Xenophon’s on the same subject. “Everything must have a 

jace and be kept in its place,” she says; while he remarks: 
“Jn this way [if we are orderly] we can tell what has been 
Jost and what still remains. For the empty place itself will 
seem to regret the missing object. ... We shall be warned, 
and so never be caught empty-handed and unawares.” 





JAPAN AND AMERICA.* 

Tue Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
at the request of Christian missionaries in Japan, recently 
appointed a Commission on Relations with Japan to inquire 
into the possibilities of removing the various “causes of 
offence” which have brought that “old and haughty people” 
more than once of late years within measurable distance of 
war with the United States. This Commission very wisely 
made up its mind that its most immediate need was that of 
correct information. It therefore engaged Dr. H. A. Millis, 
Professor of Economics in the University of Kansas, to visit 
the Pacific coast—where most of these “causes of offence” 
originate—and make such an investigation as would enable 
the Commission to proceed with intelligent sympathy in the 
performance of its task. His report is now published under 
the title of The Japanese Problem in the United States. It is 
a conscientious and valuable document which deals with two 
main questions—one relating to the admission of Japanese 
immigrants to the United States, the other to the treatment 
accorded them on the Pacific slope, and especially in Cali- 
fornia, which has always been the storm-centre. Dr. Millis 
gives an interesting account of the part played by 
“Japanese cheap labour” in the development of various 
industries on the Pacific coast—notably in railways, 
lumber mills, salmon canneries, and agriculture. The wide- 
spread opposition to Japanese settlers in California he finds 
to be based on the facts that “they are a coloured race; are 
racially different; have inherited the prejudice against the 
Chinese; have given rise to economic conflict; are accused of 
frequent breaches of contract, and of being ambitious, ‘ cocky,’ 
and clannish.” He holds that there is not much prospect of 
the Japanese being assimilated to the American type, though 
they have many personal qualities which make for rapid 
assimilation, but that the much-discussed evil of race mixture, 
which played so great a part in the orations of 1913, is “ pretty 
much of a ‘ bogie.’” The great majority of Westerners strongly 
favour the exclusion of all Asiatic labourers, but the passing 
of any general exclusion law would be illogical and an affront 
to Japan. The solution of the problem is probably to be 
found in a general Immigration Act which shall not dis- 
criminate against any nation, either Asiatic or European, and 
shall permit of the naturalization of all aliens who are 
considered worthy to settle in the United States, 





FICTION. 





LAND OF THE SCARLET LEAF.t 
Tue fact that Mrs. Taylor's story won the Canadian prize in 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s £1,000 all-British novel com- 
petition will ensure it a favourable and widespread reception 
amongst readers of fiction. But it cannot be accepted in 
advance as a guarantee of first-rate creative ability. Com- 
petitions of this sort, like scholarship examinations, are 
governed by the standpoint of the adjudicators or examiners, 
and in the majority of cases soundness, accuracy, and ortho- 
doxy are the qualities which make for success. It is true that 
at some Colleges at our Universities a different criterion 
prevails, and that promise and originality count higber than 
knowledge and precision. But these are exceptions. So tvo 
in prize competitions in the domain of art and letters. A 
few isolated cases may occur in which the winner justifies his 
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e expenses just now, and it seems a great pity to. 
difficulties in a path that is already hard. 








position by his subsequent career, but asa rule genius either 
refrains from the conflict or, if it enters into the arena, fails 
to win recognition. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
the award of the judges being confirmed by the verdict of the 
public is that of Mascagni's Cavalleria Rusticana, which gained 
the prize in a competition instituted by the Italian music- 
publishing firm of Sonzogno some twenty-five years ago; but 
here the composer has never repeated his initial success. 
Mascagni has been the “Single-Speech Hamilton” of the 
musical world. Instances of the triumph of mediocrity in 
competitions may also be found in the field of architecture. 
Brilliance, handicapped by inexperience and crudity, has little 
chance against solid competence. 

Land of the Scarlet Leaf is eminently a case in point. 
It is not that we wish in any way to disparage its incontestable 
merits. It is a good piece of work, based on first-hand know- 
ledge of certain aspects of Canadian life, with some excellent 
portraits, pleasant descriptions, and touches of genial if 
somewhat conventional humour. Though the narrative is not 
lacking in incident, disaster, and death, there is nothing 
perplexing or disquieting in Mrs. Taylor’s psychology, none of 
the malaise which broods over so many problem novels of 
to-day. The plot is simple enough. An attractive young 
English girl goes out to Canada, nominally as companion to 
a middle-aged Canadian widow, but really to seek her fortune 
in the new country. The book might be called “Delia in 
Search of a Husband.” Unfortunately her motive is so 
frankly revealed at the outset that it robs her of any 
claim to heroic attributes. Delia never disguises her aims, 
and, when it comes to a choice, prefers with wide-open 
eyes Stephen Irons, the man of established position and 
means, to Keith Ramsay, the man she really loves. To make 
matters worse, she does not play the game after her marriage, 
but falls into extravagant ways, incurs gambling debts, and 
instead of confessing to her husband, a just and honourable 
if somewhat rigid man, borrows money from the rejected 
suitor. Worse still, when her husband discovers that she 
owes money and demands an explanation, she refuses to 
reveal the name of her creditor—the condition on which he 
insists for discharging her debt—and forges her husband's 
signature to the cheque which she sends to her lover! Her 
criminal folly exposes Keith Ramsay to a charge of forgery 
and murder—for Stephen Irons is found dead shortly after a 
stormy meeting between the two men—and Delia’s repentance 
and ultimate reunion to the long-suffering Keith Ramsay 
strain the requirements of poetic justice to the uttermost. 
In other ways poetic justice is flouted, for Delia’s husband is 
the only prominent character in the story that wins our sym- 
pathy as well as respect, and he is eliminated in the interests 
of sentiment. Asa set-off to this unconvincing and unsatis- 
factory plot, there are some pleasant pictures of the amenities 
of Canadian social life, and, best of all, of the constant bicker- 
ings between some imported English servants of an extremely 
insular type and their patriotic Canadian colleagues. But as 
a whole the book must be pronounced meritorious rather than 
memorable, 





The Good Ship ‘ Brompton Castle’: a Novel. By Lady Bell. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—It will be obvious to Lady Bell’s many 
friends and admirers that she took a long sea voyage before 
writing her new novel. The most important scenes in The 
Good Ship ‘Brompton Castle’ pass, as the title warns the 
reader, on board ship. Lady Bell describes with her usual 
lightness of touch the social side of ship life, but much 
the most original chapter of the book is the description of the 
solitary night passed by the junior Marconi operator, and the 
effect which it had upon his nerves, It is difficult for the 
outsider to realize the trying nature of a first solitary watch 
in the small Marconi cabin from 12 midnight to 4 a.m., and 
the reader owes a real debt to Lady Bell for making him feel 
how trying “that tense concentration” must be. A few 
sentences must be quoted in Lady Bell’s own words :— 

“Practice had not yet enabled him to let that ocean of wild 
ceaseless communication sweep by him without his heeding, until 
his own summons should come ... the mental strain of that 
intent listening became greater and greater, and his bewildered 
uneasiness increased with every moment. The sounds from afar 
became more insistent, the universe was filled with them, muffled 
taps everywhere, uncanny steps hurrying in every direction. In 
spite of himself he listened, listened, till the strain became almost 
unbearable, catching fragments of messages as they passed until 
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his brain refused to grasp them. The signals became multiplied 
with the darkness, those signals which at any moment might seize 
himself and force him to listen. Would he be able to answer, to 
spell them out, if they came? He felt as if his brain would refuse 
to work. And he shivered at the thought that one of those calls 
—from whence, out of what?—might be for him to answer, for 
him, that quaking human being confronted with immensity. Yes, 
now that at last he was confronted with the Great Opportunity, 
he prayed God that it might not come, lest he should fail to take 
it. The tappings increased with the darkness, there were sounds 
round him, bebind him, everywhere.” 

Truly Mr. Kipling was right when he wrote his refutation of the 
foolish saying that in the modern world romance is dead. Is 
there anything in the old world comparable to the excite- 
ment and romance felt by a Marconi operator sitting in lonely 
darkness in the middle of the ocean, late at night, with 
messages crowding on his senses from every side and knowing 
that the fate of hundreds of people may depend solely upon 
his alertness ? 

The Jacket. By Jack London. (Mills and Boon. 63.)— 
Mr. Jack London has gone too far. In his last book he 
raised in our minds the question how far a novelist may be 
justified in writing of physical horrors; now, in his analysis 
of a man’s soul in the most hideous conditions possible to 
human existence, of a man in solitary confinement, under the 
prison torture of the “ jacket,” during the last few weeks before 
his hanging, he has overstepped the bounds of sensationalism 
and borders on literary indecency. The horror is unrelieved 
from beginning to end, since all the plot there is in the story 
is contained in the visions of previous incarnations induced 
by Standing’s self-hypnosis and delirium, and these are one and 
all nightmares. Mr. London possesses that power of adapting 
himself to any period or circumstance which characterizes 
Mr. Kipling’s work; he has written many novels on widely 
differing subjects, yet if we were to judge by the facile and 
confident style of this book we should credit him with life- 
long study of the psychological effect of solitary confinement. 
Only it does seem to us most pitiful that Mr. London should 
so misuse his brilliant gifts as to estrange even his truest 
admirers. 

READABLE Novets.—Love in Fetters. By Richard Marsh 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—Although this story of mystery by Mr. 
Marsh—whose recent death we regret to note-—is long-drawn- 
out and rather pointless, it has moments of keen excitement. 
The Yellow God. By H. Rider Haggard. (Same publishers. 
2s. net.)}—We cannot but enjoy our visits to devil worshippers, 
African rivers, and human idols in the company of a writer of 
well-earned popularity and his engaging hero. The Man who 
Bought London. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—An extravaganza which is distinctly amusing; it is only 
marred by its exaggeration and lack of subtlety ——The Care- 
taker. By Fergus Hume. (Same publishers and price.j— 
Mr. Hume’s novel is sadly conventional in plot and in 
characterization, but at least it is pleasant and romantic. 
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The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament : Illustrated from the 
Papyri and other non-Literary Sources. By J. H. Moulton 
and G. Milligan. Part I. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
—Professors Moulton and Milligan have put out the first part, 
comprising the letter A, of a lexicon which will become indis- 
pensable to every student of the Greek Testament; for it 
collects examples of the use of New Testament words from 
the common language of the time, and in many cases supplies 
an interesting commentary on the passage in which the word 
occurs. Turning the pages, we note that the editors find no 
such sense for aidvos as the first preachers of “eternal hope” 
sought to assign to it; it always means “perpetual,” “for 
ever.” ’Arapyh, in our versions rendered “ firstfruits,” meant 
frequently a “ gift” to a god; which supplies a good sense in 
Rev. xiv. 4. ’Aréyw is the technical word of the time used 
in signing a receipt; so that “They have received their 
reward” in Matt. vi. 2 would convey the sense that the bargain 
was finished and the receipt signed. A suggestion is quoted 
that aréye: in Mark xiv. 41 has this meaning and should be 
rendered, not “It is enough,” but “He (Judas) received the 
money.” Dictionaries are fascinating books, and this is one 
of the most fascinating. 





Die 
Wales: her Origins, Struggles, and Later History Tusti 
tutions and Manners, by Mr. Gilbert Stone (G. G. Herre a 3 
Co., 7s. 6d. net), is an authoritatively written short hist 2 
the Welsh people. Especial emphasis is laid me 
archaeological side of the subject, and, indeed, by the last 
pages of the book we are taken down no further than the 
death of Owain Glyndwr (as Mr. Stone prefers to call him) at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. One short concludin, 
chapter is all that is allotted to subsequent events, ao 
introduction Mr. Ellis J. Griffith, M.P., writes upon the 
meaning of nationality, and maintains that “at no time in 
the histcry of our civilization has it been more important that 
a great Empire and its citizens should understand the tru 
import of this kind of individualist development—to gq 
clearly why and how in national life different causes producg 
different and distinctive results, why and how different 
moulding forces produce different attitudes and different 
needs.” 


Mr. Joseph McCabe’s The Soul of Europe (T. Fisher Unwin, 
103s. 6d. net) is an attempt at the analysis of the essential 
characteristics of the different nations taking part in the war, 
a separate chapter being given to the discussion of each 
nation. The subject is a most difficult one, for, though the 
traveller who has spent a fortnight in a country is usually 
convinced that he completely understands its innermost 
spirit, the man who has lived there for a score of years often 
begins to have doubts as to the very existence of a national 
character. (We may notice in this connexion that the 
present volume contains no chapter upon Great Britain) 
Mr. McCabe recognizes the dangerous pitfalls offered by glib 
generalizations, and succeeds for the most part in avoiding 
them; his discussions are upon the whole interesting and 
occasionally illuminating, though we find ourselves by no 
means in agreement with all of his conclusions or with his 
general point of view. In a final chapter he discusses the 
measures which the Allies must take after the war for the 
prevention of any renewal of Germany’s attempt to gain 
the hegemony of Europe. 








The plot of Mr. John Masefield’s new prose tragedy, The 
Faithful (William Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net), is based—though 
he does not mention the fact—upon an episode in Japanese 
history at the beginning of the eighteenth century, which has 
been made familiar to English readers in Mitford's Tales of 
Old Japan under the title of “she Forty-seven Ronin,” and 
which is also the subject of the famous Japanese dramatic 
romance, Chiushingura. There is no cause whatever for com- 
plaint in this, for the plots of some of the best English plays 
have been borrowed without acknowledgment from foreign 
romances, and, though The Faithful can scarcely be compared 
with Much Ado about Nothing or with Othello, it is nevertheless 
perhaps the best play that Mr. Masefield has written. He 
keeps very closely to the simple and dramatic situations of 
his original, succeeds in lending an almost Attic brevity and 
intensity to his dialogue, and only occasionally lapses into the 
disconcerting sentimentality which is his besetting sin. We 
look forward very much to the time when it may be possible 
to see it upon the stage. 





We have all talked a great deal about Warsaw in the last few 
weeks, but not many of us have much conception of the city’s 
appearance or of its history. Mr. Rothay Reynolds gives us 
plenty of information on both these points in his Story of 
Warsaw (Hutchinson and Co., 1s. net), which is well illustrated 
with photographs. He is perhaps over-enthusiastic about the 
splendours of the town, and most English visitors will hardly 
escape a fecling of depression at the squalid and poverty- 
stricken appearance of the Jews who form so large a propor: 
tion of the population. But we can all agree with him upon 
the beauty of much of the eighteenth-century architecture, 
and particularly of the Lazienki Palace with its gardens and 
lake. There, too, is the lovely open-air “Roman” Theatre, 
whose stage is built upon an island in the lake, so that swans 
may float majestically past along the strip of water that 
separates the audience from the actors. 





This year’s edition of Fighting Ships, by Mr. Fred T. Jane, 
has reached us (Sampson Low and Co., 2ls. net). The 
Admiralty has decided that the entire section dealing with 
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Ty oe - “as 
the British Navy must be omitted from the public edition of 
the book, but purchasers will be able to obtain the missing 
ges gratis from the publishers at the end of the war. With 
aot to the enemy, Mr. Jane says in his preface that “a 
t deal of money has been expended in an effort to secure 
odd items of information not generally known”; and that, 
though it has not been possible to obtain exact information 
as to the entire progress of the German Navy since the out- 
break of the war, ‘‘in one way and another many interesting 


details have been acquired.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>_— 
Atkinson (W. W.), The Subconscious and the Superconscious Planes of 
















Bind, CF BVO cescecescecerrsereerssrsesresseronsnecscensnensenscanesateeststees (Fowler) net 2/6 
Atkinson (W. W.), The Will: its Nature, Power, and Development, cr 8vo 
. (Fowler) net 2/6 
Beresford (J. D.), The Mountains of the Moon, cr 8vo.................. (Cassell) 6/0 
Bo-Peep, 1915 .....0-.0.-0---een-ceeseree wn ons F 2/6 
Boys’ Own Annual (The), 1915 80 
British Boys’ Annual (‘I he) ... 50 
British Girls’ Annual (The) ...........0.0cseeeeseeees ceseeeneseoens essceseresees 5/0 
Bryce (Mrs. Charles), The Ashiel Mystery: a Detective Story ... 60 
Bushnell (S. M.) and Orr (¥. B.), District Heating, Svo...........(Spon) net 12/6 
Calvert (A. F.), Mineral Resources of Minas Geraes (Brazil), 8vo (Spon) net 6/0 
Cassell’s Annual for Boys and Giris ...........cccecceceeeeeeeeeneeneecceeeeees (Cassell) 3/6 
Child’s Companion I MINTED <dethensitpsestesenen < .A(RB.T.S.) 2/6 
Chid’s Empire Picture Annual (The), 1915.............ccceceesceeseenecenees (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Cole (G. D. H.), Labour in War Time, er 8vo. (Bell) net 26 
Cottager and Artisan (The), 1915.............sseessceceeeeeeerseeeessneeenensennees R.T.S.) 26 
Death of a Nobody (The), Cr SVO..............0...cc0:00eeeee--. (Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 
Dehan (Richard), Off Sandy Hook : Short Stories, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Deunett (R. H.), Simplified Infant Feeding, 8vo............... (Lippincott) net 12.6 
Drummond (H.), Greater than the Greatest, cr 8vo... sesseeceeee (3. Paul) 6/0 
Empire Annual for Boys (The), 1915 .........:.0048 ndieniaentbinsiiainiiabanil (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Empire Annual for Girls (The), 1915 ..... oe sence ae 
Ergland (J.), Allies, er 8V0................c0e:c000s sesseeeeeeerceerees (iMpkin) 6/0 
Firkins (O. W.), Ralph Waldo Emerson, cr 8vo........... ..+... Constable) net 7,6 
Fleming (J. A.), Ike Wireless Telegraphist’s Pocket-Book of Notes, 
Formulae, and Calculations, cr 8V0 ..........00.cc0-:0002 (Wireless Press) net 6/0 
Foskett (S.), The Temple in the Tope (Indian Prize Novel), cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 1651-1654, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Foster (W. T.), Essentials of Exposition and Argument (Constable) net 50 





Friendly Greetings, 1914 ..... tied Eh 
Gayda (V.), Modern Austria: ber Ra d Social Problems (Unwin) net 10/6 
GT CU UIT GEO cncscctonscecocecnenstvavcccuscccecocqecsccsccnpindicessereeseae Gane 
Glory of Belgium (The): a Tribute and a Chronicle (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 


Graves (F. P.), A Student’s History of Education, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Green (A.), The Sluice-Gate : Fugitive Verses, cr 8vo......(E. Mathews) net 
Grey (Zane), Rainbow Trail (The), ef 8V0 ..........c0.cccceeeesceeeeeeeeeeees( Harper) 
Hadden (D.), The Gynecology of Obstetrics, 8vo............... (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Hocking (S. K.), The Angel of the Desert, cr 8vo ...............(Ward & Lock) 
Huetfer (F. M.), Between St. Dennis and St. George: a Sketch of Three 
EET: (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Johnson (J. F.), Practical Shop Mechanics and Mathematics, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
Kempson (E. W. E.), Introduction to Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8vo 
(E. Arnold) 
Leighton (Marie C.), The Gates of Sorrow, cr 8vo ............ (Ward & Lock) 
Little Folks Vol., Christamas, 1905 .0.00...0..........ccccecesseeceeeceeneseeeeecee Cassell) 
MeUabe (J.), The Kaiser: his Personality and Career, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
MacNutt (J. S.), Manual for Health Officers, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 
Malaher (B.), A Legend of Wicklow, and other Poems ...... (Stoneham) net 2/6 


















Mille (Pierre), Barnavaux, Cr SV0.............ccccccscccececsccceecseceeses (J. Lane) net 3/6 
Norris (W. E.), Troubled Tranton, cr 8vo . -e(Constable) 6/0 
TnI TII TTsacdai nsanintoctnendiiineaatianinlimiieibinnvihinendimnnennmaiteael R.T.S.) 2/6 
Our Sailors and Soldiers, 8vo (Gale & Polden) net 2/6 
Pagé (V. W.), The Model T. Ford Car, cr 8vo ... ... (Spon) net 4/6 
Pickthall (Marjorie L. C.), Little Hearts, cr 8vo...... ..(Methuen) 60 


Porter (Gene Stratton), Michael O'Halloran, er 8vo ...............(J. Murray) 6/0 
Rawlinson (H. G.), Shevaji, the Maratha: his Life and Times, er 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Recollections of a Royal Governess, 8V0 ...........6..cccecceeee (Hutchinson) net 10.6 
Rives (Amélie), Shadows of Flames, cr 8v0 .................. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Ryan (W, 'T.), Continuous and Alternating Current Machinery Problems, 

GP BPO 0....0000.ccorccceeserccceseceree eocccccsccorsnscnecccccscore (epee and Ball) net 8/6 
Seesodia (T. S. J.), The Rajputs: a Fighting Race, 4to...(East & West) net 210 
Staniforth (Edith), Was it a Marriage ? cr 8vo ...... papienmacesinndl (Arrowsmith) 6 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), Out of Her Depth, er 8vo.............. (8. Paul) 6 
Stecher (G. E.), Cork : its Origiu and Industrial Uses, cr 8vo oan as 5, 
I case hips teeeiaaniii (R.T.S.) 7 
Symonds (Mary), Elementary Embroidery, 8vo...... ssseeee(J. Hogg) net 2 
‘limes History of the War (The), Vol. IV., med 4to. ..(Times Office) net 10 
Wallace (E.), The Melody of Death, er $vo............ samsidipistintiacad (Arrowsmith) 3 

5 
2 
7 
3 
2 





Wallace (E.), The War of the Nations, Vol, IV., folio............(Newnes) net 
West (J.), Sokliers of the Tsar, and other Sketches and Studies of the 

Russia ff S| aay Se ee 
White (E. A.), The Principles of Floriculture, cr 8vo_ ......(Macmillan) net 
Wilkinson (A. E.), Sweet Corn, cr 8V0 .......c0.c.cccceceeeeeeeeeee (Routledge) net 3,6 
Wright (Col. Sir A.), Wound Infections, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 
Wylie (I. A. R.), Happy Endings, cr 8vo ... cascecesecerseeseeees( Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Yeaw (F. L.), Market Gardening, cr 8vo ...... -sseeeeeee(Chapman & Hall) net 3/6 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








THE STATE 
AND THRIFT 


REBATE OF INCOME TAX 
on LIFE ASSURANCE PREMIUMS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has said that a 
Life Assurance Policy “is a very valuable contribution 
to the life of this country”—in other words, it is a 
National Asset. 

At the same time a Life Policy is of immense advantage 
to its possessor. 

With Income Tax at the present high rates and the 
Relief allowed by the Government on Premiums, the case 
for Life Assurance was never stronger than it is to-day. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 43 Millions. 
Send for Special Booklet. 
HEAD OFFICE: 9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary. 
LONDON : 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914. 
Mortality Experience - ~ 72; per cent. 
Expense Ratio - - - - 102 _ ,, ” 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 1 10 - - 


“ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance.” 
_ —Financial Times, 


Write for prospectus to— 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................8118,000,000. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


BY SPECIAL S AND O10! 
Three Grand Prizes and Go , Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The ovuly Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographe, aud 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on gar 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
BeAnesas MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


TO THE KING, 





TRADE MARK. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for this School. Candidates 
should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried (University men preferred), and 
possess the ability to teach the following subjects :— 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
CLASS SINGING, 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in 
the Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for 
three years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation, 

First-class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council 


68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 
5 of Shanghai. 


July, 1915, ae as 
Se aresas MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS are required for the above Schools. The 
selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but they will be 
expected to study Chinese. Candidates should be unmarried, about 25 years 
of age, and possess either a good University Degree or a first-class parchment 
Certificate of the Board of Education. A special knowledge of Mathematics 
is essential, and a good general knowledge of Science, Drawing, and Music is 
desirable. 

Pay: Taels 200 per mensem for the first year, Taels 225 for the second year, 
and Taels 250 for the third year of an agreement. Thereafter increases at the 
renewal of each agreement until a maximum of Taels 375 is reached. No 
allowances, but there is a liberal Superannuation Fund, and free medical 
attendance is provided. The value of the Tael at present rate of exchange is 
about 2s. 3d., but it is liable to fluctuation. 

Passage provided. The selected candidate will be required to leave England 
in Octoler. 

Further particulars of the appointment and application forms may be 
obtained of the Council’s Agents, to whom applications should be sent 


at once. 
C8 Fenchurch Street, JOHN POOK & CO.,, 
London, E.C., Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 


August, 1915, 
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LYMOUTH EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


Applications are invited from women for the post of ASSISTANT to the 
SUPERINTENDENT of PHYSICAL EXERCISES and REMEDIAL 
WORK. Salary £100 per annum. ¢ 

Forms of application and lists of duties, &c., may be obtained of the under- 
sizned. Canvassing is prohibit 


Education Offices, E, CHANDLER COOK, 
Cobourg Street, Education Secretary. 
Plymouth, 








OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. Experienced 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS required temporarily for Autumn Term. 

Candidates must have prepared students successfully for Higher Froebel 
Examinations.—Apply, with full particulars, to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


paTsioric UNDER-MASTERS prevented from taking 
Commission by Dependants. LADY (fully qualified Classics, English, 
Modern Languages) READY TO TAKE WORK tor WAR PERIOD, giving 
half-salary to Dependants.—A. B. Newlands, King's Langley, Herts. 











EEN CHURCHMEN, medically unfit for Army Service, 
‘ can render help to the men of H.M. Forces by giving their services for 
work in RECREATION HUTS A the War. Voluntary helpers preferred ; 
very small salary can be given if necessary.—Apply, stating length of time 
which can be given, to Captain A. H. LLOYD, Church Army, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 


7 tions to be made to 


re 
HARTFIELD, PUTNEY HILL, LONDON 


A Residency in London for the reception of Girls over 17 wishing to 
a period of time from three months to three years to any special subj 
study. Facilities are offered to the Residents of attending Schools of ime of 
Music, as well as the varied courses of Lectures given at the Univer: and 
London, or the London School of Economics. Special help is given to Stud, of 
taking up Divinity, Home Sci , and Sociolozy—practical as well uy _ 
retical, i.e., the work of the C.O.S., Labour Exchanges, Care Comentea neo. 
Settlements, Girls’ Clubs, Girl Guides, &c,—Further enquiries and applice 


The Hon. A. MACNAGHTEN, 





devote 





Chartfield, or Bunkerry, Bushmi 
Putney Hill, 5.W. Treland, — 
or to Miss B, PICTON-TUBERVILL, 
Chartfield, or Eweuny Priory, 


Putney Hill, S.W. Bridgend, Glamorgan, 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties. 
ARTS _ (including Architecture) PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, | AW. 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Miuiug),* 

The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. ° 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 








A R E E BRB S. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
**CAREERS " and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
pas openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94,—Central 

ureau for the Employment of Women,5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


yas 


oo 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
Echool, who will furnish full particulars 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments. 


‘The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000. 


The Winter Session, 1915-16, commences on 
Friday, October Ist. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. ad 
‘the WINTER SESSION will open on OCTOBER 4th. 
The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply to Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Sce., F.R.C.S., Dean, London Hospital Medical College, Mile End, E. 


sts eeses POLYTECHNIC, 5.W. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational 
and Remedial Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games, Diplomas granted, 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspectors, Infant Welfare 
Workers, ani Teachers of Hygiene. 
For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 
IR K BECE COLL E 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 11th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
ploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses cf Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. 
LEWER, B.A., 43and 45 Har'ey Street, W., from whom information may also be 
Obtained as to the College Hostel in which Studeuts may reside, 








E, 














OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, MP. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff cousists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Tustitute, 

Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scieutitic Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. KE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, * 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educaticnal 

and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 

legy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. 

ons attention given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing. 

Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 

Women’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechuic Lustitute, 

Chelsea. Telephone, $99 Western. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
For Resident and Day Students. 


COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 

A Scholarship of the value of £70 for one year is offered for the Session 
1915-1916. The Scholarship shall be devoted definitely to research in some 
branch of Hygiene, to be approved by the Hygieue Committee.—Applicatious 
should be made to the PRINCIPAL, not later than September 13th, 1915. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING, 


Battersea Potrrecunic Traintnc DerartMent OF Domestic Science, 
Loypox, S.W. Recognizep sr tHe Boarp or Epucation. 

















Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, aud 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY. 


Pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


j\ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatiou 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Priucipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Read, Bournemouth. 


Box. BACKWARD, DELICATE, or NERVOUS, 





received for EDUCATION; unique system of mental and physical 
training ; individual attention, Coasulting-rooms, 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. Address, Mr. E, GRIERSON, Acomb House, 
Bedford. 


HE REV. WM. C. STAINSBY, M.A., The Rectory, 
Chigwell Row, Essex, RECEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS, All usual 
subjects. High and healthy country. Large grounds, Golf, &c, Special 
attention to backward or nervous boys. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heav-Mistress: Miss L. M@. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderu 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA. 
Special care given to individual development. [Pupils prepared for the 


Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER Hk. 


HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
—Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing ficlds and well- 
equipped Gymnasium, Full statf, great advantages, Art, Music, Languages, 
Elocution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching House- 
wifery Subjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 
Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDIIURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boardins School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiou 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c, 
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Guero EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Tele yhone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Or, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. A, Graryorr Grar, 
Board and ‘I wition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, SY. L sT. LE ‘LEON ARDS-ON- SEA. 


Head-Mistress, ‘Miss DT. V. ire, MLA. 
Board and ‘i uition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCUOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vic e-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Poard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


Vj) DGBASTON “HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
4) 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Se - ae 
DOMESTIC SCIENCK DEPARTMEN 
TREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
__ Prospectus from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


DENTRE MAWR, ABERG ELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of l2attes. Sea and 
mountain air. Large statf of resident mistresses and visiting ‘masters, Games, 
swimming. Through "mee trains to London and the North.— 


The Misses SAi. ES 
oy ON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Princiy als, the Misses DODD, 
(AES WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses | Biss coors eA 1X, M.A. 
Good modern educaticn ; country life. New buildings; 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. Z 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
@ —Gcod Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
bathing. —For Prospectus apply to Miss ROLE RTS, Principal. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. “Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec. Cc. M. 8. y and others. —Ap ply | PRINC ipaL for Prospectus, 
RAIGMOUNT, Dick PLace, EDINBURGH, 
WINTER SESSION BEGINS 5th OCTOBER, 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

Thorough Education. Bracing Climate, 
Swedish Gymnastics. Healthy Games, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 

Prospectus on ¢ app lication to the Principal. 


Proveipals: ‘The th 
7P\HE GRANGE, BUX 





grounds of 12 acres. 


(ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 


Principal—— Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospectus on application, 


(\HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 


RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired, Entire charge ef pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 


LiXeHort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM wil ——. ou THURSDAY, September 16th. 
Te 


et _F Grae. * 
11 FELIX SCHOOL, OUTHWOLD., 
wr poe HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 


UTUMN TERM BLGINS FRIDAY, SEP ‘EMBER 24th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss 1.. s] cox, 


‘TT. MARGARET'S SOHOOL, 





POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds, 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. Thorovgh General Education on Modern Lines. s0eTOsse, 


Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SE 24th. 


Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD.- MIS' TRES 4 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 





School. Large Playing-fields Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &e. NE XT TERM begins on THURSDAY , 23rd SEI -*TEMBE R. 
PARIS.—A long- established Paris Educational Home 


temporarily in London has TWO VACANCIES for GIRLS of good 
family. French Literature, Language, and Conversation. Cultured home with 
exceptional advantages for Languages, Music, and Art, Only French spoken. 
~Apvoly MISS METHERELL, 46 Talbot Road, 1, Highgate, N. 


PARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD.—Mlle. 
8 of good family for thorough 


EXPULSON receives 2 FEW GIRI 
French education. Only French spoken. Excellent French professors for 
music and accomplishments. Home life. Healthy position ; outdoor ames, 
Excellent references.—Apply to temporary address, #2 Scotts Lane, Short- 
lands, Kent. 
( pFun. ln TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
q NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 


901m, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
leantiful country, 500 teet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 1!, Medstead, Hampshire. (interview by appointment 
et Is Earl's Court Sg tare, London, S.Wy) 








OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princtpal. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEP tT 22ND. Tele. ** Watford 616.” 


S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 

_Feespectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TA YLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 


WATFORD. 


HGHFIELD, 


Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea, Good professioual education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1I5ru. 
For Prospec tus apply H. CRADOCK.- -WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


BO Obie am med ‘sonwwe & 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head.Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, ¢ —s. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21s 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD. ‘MASTER, 


Bootham School, York. 
,DINBURGH, - ACAD EM Y. 
NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, begins on TUESDAY, 5th October. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m, It is particularly requested that early intima- 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered, ‘The Prospectus of the School 
and of the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys eeewes n 
the ages of 7 and 13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, E. 
MACPHEKSON, C.A,, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


WZ ibLaston SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 
CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with Preparatory Department, 
Hcead-Master—H. LANG JONES, M.A,, Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
tpt VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation idea), 400 ft. above 


sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


Westminster, 8.W 4 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Separate Junior School 


A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. 
for boys from 812, Next Term begins September 15. 


Rebestens ; D. E. NORTON, Head-Master, 
= #406 SCHOOL, WARWICK. 
Head. Master: 


H. 8. PYNE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Junior House for boys under 12, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 


Next term begins September 15th, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 


2isr. 





Recognized by the 
340 feet 





above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGN'TON, 


DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regurd for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and tho 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


L FiektoN PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING, 


TL ENDRICK 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
yr 8 VW 8.6 2 8 C H OO L, 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 18th, 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


] ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS Head- Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life aud games.- —Ap ply HEAD-MASTER, 


BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualiGieSctell. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 


Scientific and Medical Life. 


house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athk ‘tics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Schol: uships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 
ID ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEA D-MASTER, The School House, Bro ymsgrove, 


PARP ERE BE COLLEG B. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Hend-Master—Rev. F. 5. 

w it. LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sehool, Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimiming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Offi cers and Clergy. 


7) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensi 9 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will bexin on Thursday, 10th 
September, 1915, Mead-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 
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ANDHURST and WOOLWICH EXAMINATIONS. 
Advice as to the choice of a Tutor for the Examination to take place in 
September to fill the many vacancies will be given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W., : 





Sarre. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 


Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. W. 


oodward, 


F.R.S, ~—— to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. BLM Barrack 
{ a 


Chatham, ** Blattis has ucon very effective.” Tins, ls. 34., 2s, 34 


HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crodkesmoore Road, Sheifela.” “> 





who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Army Coaching 
Establishments. : : 

Particulars of requir ts, and especially of approximate fees that will be 
paid, should be given, 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets rarents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


DUCATE YOUR SONS TO HELP IN THIS 
NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career, A few 

boys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough training in 
Agriculture and Horticulture, combined with general education. Prospectus 
“p.—F. JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent. 


jt et COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
am apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 

















geo FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 20s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


FOREIGN. 


4 RENCH FAMILY with BOYS and GIRLS would 

RECEIVE young ENGLISH BOYS or GIRLS, who would be able to 
coutinue their studies, and at the same time learn French. Healthy country 
and large estate; £5 monthly.—Mr. JEAN PAVIE, La Colette, Gounore, 
Maine et Loire, France. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
I RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
ps ol ~~ “pe (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

rypuroRs Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


SCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 

ENTS which cau be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Te!ephone 5053 Central. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
anes. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUT@OBS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


4 bt LESSER PUBLIC SCHUOOLS.—There 
e 


























are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Ty BROADLANDS, 

ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Nature Cure, estab- 

lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 

holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus aud 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and cquipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering en Lpilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farmiug and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEE'H BOUGHT. 
Tersons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. B ING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Clief Oflices, 63 Oxford 
Strect, London, Est. 100 years, 











UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manazes 


130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Fi 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 





ive per cent, 


—— 


APPEALS. 


heehee NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THRE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALsanr Memoriat) 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. ; 
Patxon: H.M. Tur Kina, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: Tur Eart ov Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamittoy 


HELP 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 20,000 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 





*," Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to 


“Waifs and Strays.’ 





WAR DISTRESS AND WAR HELP 


Short Catalogue of the Leading 
War Help Societies, showing 
their Scope and Objects and 
the Addresses of their Offices. 


By HELEN DONALD-SMITH. 


12mo. 6d. net. 


Any profits arising from the sale of this Catalogue will be given 


to the Officers’ Families Fund. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 





OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the reorie ky kringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s. ‘| 2244 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... ... ss os « WY 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... .- £23.9 and Journal... ... ... .. 059 


‘Lhe Subscription ‘of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


tates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


IF YOU WANT 


a delicious light lunch, 
take a cup of Ivelcon, 


and St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese. Best and 


cheapest lunch. 





No Advance in Price 
Ask for it at Hotel, Restaurant or Club 
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CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK 


includes 


FIFTY MOTOR AM- 
BULANCES 


at the Front, and 


KITCHEN CAR. 
CANTEENS (temperance) 


for Munition Workers. 
GIFTS for SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT and 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


WAR HOSPITAL 


jn France. 


RECREATION HUTS 
and TENTS 


for the Troops at home 
and abroad. 

















RECREATION 
ROOMS 


for Soldiers’ Wives. 














And numerous other Branches. 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE EARNESTLY ASKED. 





a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Bryanston Street, 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, 
Prebendary Caruite, D.D., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 

















SOUTH KENSINGTON 


, LONDON, S.W. 


VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 
Ths courses of instruction in the College are intended 
thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are a!so 
designed to meet the needs of professional! industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROVAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
General Botany ... ove 
General Zoology ... oo 
Piant Physiology and Path- 
ology Prof, BLackMAn, F.R.S, 
Comparative ‘Path. ology . PLIMMER, F.R.8. 
Entomology Prof. Lerror. 
The Technology 0 of | Woods and 
Fibre . Prof, Groom, 
CHE MISTRY. oe Prof. H. Buzreton Bakes, ¥.R.8, 
Physical Chemistry Prof, Partie. 
Organic Chemistry Prof. THorre, F.R.s, 


. Prof. Parmer, Fr... 
Prof. MacBarpr, F.4.s. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY) Prof. Bons, ¥.R.s. 
(Fuel and Refrac — Mate- ba ssociate Prof. Dr. M. G, 
rials)... CHRISTIRB. 

GEOLOGY Prof. WATTS, F.R.S. 
Economie Mineralo Prof, CuLuis, 


AND” 


MATHEMATICS ME- 
CHANIC3 * .. Prof. Fonsyrrm, F.n.s. 
Applied Mathematics Prof, WurreneaD, F.R.S, 
= Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.8. 
PHYSICS Prof, the Hon. R. J. Sraurt, ¥.2.8, 
“| Prof. Watson, ¥.R.8. 
Astrophysics Prof, Fow.er, ¥.2.8. 


ROYAL ooerees. oF MINES. 
MININ . Prof. Precrevitie. 
METAL +. URGY Prof, CARPENTER. 
TECHNOLOGY OF OIL .. Prof, Warrs, F.R.3. 

CITY AND GUILDS ofc, COLLEGE, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEE 

ING AND MOTIVE POWE + Prof, DaLpy, F.R.8. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 

SURVEYING Prof. Drxon. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. MATHER, F.R.S. 


Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Registrar, 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON,S.W. 











PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“Pipe Perfect”’ 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
MILD AND MEDIUM WHITE LABEL 
D. ID. 
5 per oz. per oz. 3 
For Wounded rt NS, 


British Soldiers wk? *~ 
and Sailors in “7 : 














Military Hospi- yy’ 
tals at Home SN 
and for the Seo 
Front at Duty Ce 
Free Prices. 
Terms on 


application to— 
JOHN PLAYER 
& SONS, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperia! Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and Ireland), Ltd. Pss8 























As good as Hand-made 


ia a man wants a really good pair of shoes, handsome, comfortab'e, 











dependable, yet feels disincline di to pay a ‘‘ made-to-measure'"’ 
price for them, he ought to buy Lotus. No. 773, here illustrated, 
for example, is so like a hand-made shoe that no one but an 
expert could dete ct a ha'porth of difference between them. For 
No. 773 is cut from fine box calf, and made on a last that is essentially 
West-End in character. Also it is available in that wide range of widths 
and sizes characteristic of Lotus, so that all sizes and shapes of feet may 
be fitted as successfully as though they had been measured beforehand, 


Letiers 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Lotus and 
Delta Shoes 





Men's Shoes 
Lotus _24/- 


Fits well and firmly at ankle 





and heel. Agents everywhere 
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MIXTURE 
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CIGARETTES 
(VIRGINIA) 
20 for od 
IN DECORATED 
POCKET CASES 
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are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens Ali British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 








THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1915. 





THE MODERN TREATIES OF PEACE By Sir John Macp, 
THE COMING TAXATION 

HERR CHAMBERLAIN AND THE WAR 

By the Rt. Hon. John M, Robertson, Mp 

THE NAVAL AND MILITARY WAR PENSIONS BILL, 

By J. M. Hogge, MP. 

THE HOME PRODUCTION OF FOOD IN WAR TIME Ayp 

AFTER By Prof. John Wrightsoa 
CYPRUS: ITS PRESENT AND ITS FUTURE 

By J. R. Van Millingea 


‘Onell 
By J e A, Hobsog 


FAITH AS A DYNAMIC By the Rev. Dr. Samuel McComb 
FRENCH CLAIMS ON SYRIA By T. F. Farman 
PEASANTS’ INTELLIGENTZIA By Madame N. Jarintzog 
“LES AMIS” By Netta R. Nicolson 
WHISKY By Francis Watt 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1915, 


Tue Fatt oF WARSAW AND ITs SEQUEL. 

Turee Montus or Coarition. By Auditor Tantum. 

“= + eee or THE Oczans’’; Germany's New Poticr. By Archibald 

urd, 

Tue Germay War in America. By James Davenport Whelpley. 

Some Giimpses oF Russian Potanp To-par. By The Right Hon, W, F 
Bailey, C.B. — 

Tue Rerveres at Kiev. By John Pollock. 

Feopor So.tocus. By John Cournos, 

Tue Sitvations in Tut Near East. By H. Charles Woods. 

Potanp anp Her Rowe in Evrore. By Dr. G. de Swietochowski, 

Tue Russtan Cuaracter. By Prof. E. H. Parker. 

Tue Pan-American Puantom. By Percy F, Martin, F.R.G.S. 

Tue Armep Natioy, By H. M. Hyndman. 

Zerretin Arrsnips: Tuetrr Recorp 1s THE Wark. By Claude Grahame 
White and Harry Harper. 

Tue ITaLiAN TemMPERAMENT. By Herbert Vivian. 

Watrer Bacenor. By Arthur A. Baumann. 

Tue Navy's War Reuearsars. By Allan Baddeley. 

From tue Frencu Front. By Laurence Jerrold. 

History OF THE Wak. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 

*** Blackwood’s ’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept by 
the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literatura, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative 
Imperialism, Old as it is, * Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming olil- 
fashioued, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race,”"—The Times, Feb, 1, 1913. 


“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 
“** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” Sicio 


The First Hundred Thousand By Tue Junior Son, 
From the Outposts.—News from Gurin By Fr. 
The Coffin Ship By F. Tennrson Jesse. 
The Special Constable By Sir J. Georce Scorrt, K.C.LE. 
Desert and Marsh in Arabistan By G. E. 
Theo Thirty-Nine Steps By H. ve V. 
Adventures of a Despatch Rider 
Musings without Mcthod— 

Russia in 1812—The Kaiser's Hope of Pence—The German Professors— 

What a German Victory would mean—The Burden of a Lie—Lord Haldane 

again—The New Democracy. 
From Cambrai to Wurzburg 
The TIMES OF INDIA says: 

* Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably the most 

literary and the most interesting of the monthly magazines.” 








By An Excuancep Orricss 








wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George St., EDINBURGH ; 37 Paternoster Row, LONDIR. 





MEDOC. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/8 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 

Per Dozen. PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
VIN ORDINAIRE, pois, a-Bots LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovutsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guineas, 
ooo 

















yesees, or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled Half-Page (Column)...............«. 6 6 0 

ST. ESTEPHE en Guavter face aieaianial" $38 
ae . ° Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 

Superior DINNER WINE, oldin Half Narrow Column .............+ . 220 

— On comparison ~ will be Quarter Narrow Column ......... 1 1 0 

ound very superior to wine Col two-thirds width o 

usually sold at higher prices. Ss T i Cc K P H A Ss T oe ee ama Oe 

The appreciation this wine meets 7” 

with from pap prone dy mn 17/6 9/9 is a clean white paste Comrawizs. 

ing number of customers it pro- : omen 1615 0 

cures us in cannes — the —not a messy liquid. es og an chide tminsatbienei a = 6 

Provinces gives us additional con- — -.. & a mdhsh ond) cs don in taroed eolume (nell 

fidence in submitting it to those itt woes yyy prema re line 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. (eontetning on an average twelve words). . 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 


DIABETES 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 5s. 20 - 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inca. 


Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Detivered Carriage Paid, Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d, stamps . “ia width 
All who know these wines tell us there is no Jor postage. Across two ang” omeman, Soothes . 
“he . y . . : ~ age, 2S. 2 . ’ ” 
ee ieee ae eee CHELTINE FOODS CO., Broad column following “Publications ofthe Week 
? 15s. an inch. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, CHELTENHAM. Stighipet DORE tego 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Recommended by Medica! Profession, 


Terms; net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Messrs. LONG! LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Price, Paper Salen, Saal Covtek, Is. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 
TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S 
VISIT TO THE FRONT. 


py his Chaplain, the Rev. G. VERNON SMITH. 


“ derful record of a wonderful mission.’ 
2 iat _ Church of Ireland Gazette. 





New ‘Stories and Sketehes of Irish Life. 
By the Authors of “SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M.” 


IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With 8 Illustrations in Two Colours. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“For sheer refreshment one could find no better book than 
this. . A book like this i is at any time to be prized. To-day it 
isa veritable treasure.”----Saturdc ‘day Review. 


“ fin Blundell is supreme among o aneeiintes of the peesent day 
in her sympathetic understanding of the lives of humble country 
folk.” —Punch. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Price 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
The Manor Farm. | Wild Wheat. 
Pastorals of Dorset. Fiander’s Widow. 


*,* Five other vi olumes will be published in due course. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE HEART OF THE MOOR.” 


Through a Dartmoor Window. By 
BEATRICE CHASE. With 8 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Here is a book which it is a joy to read. It makes you want 
to run down to Dartmoor by the next train, to find out where this 
wonderful ‘ Dartmoor Window’ is which sees so much.” 

—Pullic Opinion. 


Cheaper Impressions. 





Cc HE. APER REISSUE. 


The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
By BASIL WILLIAMS. With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The best life of Chatham which has yet been written.” 
—The Times. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., ,39 Paternos ter Row, London, E.C. 


MR. HEIN EMANN’S LIST. 


THE FREELANDS. A New Novel. 
Calsworthy. 6s. 


“A sincere, powerful, and humane study of the modern English 
countryside.”—Daily News. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE. 
Maugham. 6s. 


“The only novel of the year in which one can take cover from 
the sad swiit thoughts which sigh and whine about our heads in 
war time.”—Morning Post. 


OFF SANDY HOOK. A new volume of Stories by 


Richard Dehan. 6s. The Author of “The Dop Doctor,” 
“The Man of Iron,” &e. 


THE LITTLE MAN, and other Satires. 
By John Calsworthy. 6s. 


“Nobly impressive, thoughtful, distinguished by beauty of 
style, and often as amusing as it is incisive,”—Standard. 


THE FAITHFUL. 4 Tragedy. By John Masefield, 
Author of “ Philip the King,” &e. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is very fine—finer, to our mind, than any work Mr, Mase- 
field has yet made for the stage.” —Evening Standard. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 

“A living piece of literature—dignified, unhysterical and 

strong. Likely to survive as an historical document among the 
most suggestive and significant of its time o."— Daily ‘Telegraph. 


By John 


By W. Scmerset 


By Philip Cibus. 
Sccond Large Impression. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST. 
BY THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Germania contra Mundum. 
EARL -OF CROMER. S8vo. Sewed, 3d. 


By the 





ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 
By F. S. OLIVER. 6s. net. 


Tue Guarpian.—“ This is’ one of the best books of its kind 
which the war has produced—an inquiry into its causes, and the 
drawing drawing of its moral as far as our military policy is concerned.” 


The Neutrality of the United 


States in Relation to the British and 
German Empires. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, 


8vo. 





Se.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Author of “A Project of Empire.” 
8vo. Sewed. 6d. 
BY THE LATE CANON J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 


Seconp ImpREssION. 


The Gospel Miracles. an gssay with two 
Appendices. By the late Canon J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A., D.D., Author of “ Divine Immanence,” “Personality : 
Human and Divine,” “ Reason and Revelation,” “ Christian 


Character,” “ Divine Transcendence,” &. Crown S8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net. 
Tue Times.— Readers of Dr. Tlingworth’s most recent work will find in it 


that philosophical insight and power of attractive statement which dist: ush 


everything that he has written. ... A clear and able exposition, t 
first principles, of the grounds on which a Christian may justify hi 
tance of the signs and the mighty w works of Christ contained in the Gos» 


MACMILLAN & “CO., LTD. ‘LONDON. 


THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British 
Empire. 






Contents for September : 
NATIONAL DUTY IN WAR 


The Root of Discontent—Service for All—Imperial 
Co-operation—Liberty and Discipline. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Mutual Ignorance—The Munitions of War Act— 
The Welsh Coal Strike— Fair and National 
Service. 


ENGLAND’S FINANCIAL TASK 


England and Germany: An Allegory—The 'I'wo 
Financial Problems—Internal Expenditure—)ix- 
ternal Expenditure—Conclusion. 


THE END OF WAR 


A Light that was Darkness—The Nature of the 
State—The World-State—Practical Steps. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 
AND THE WAR 


Also Articles from “Canada,” “ Australia,” 
Africa,” and “New Zealand,” 


“South 


Price 23. 6d. per copy, or 103. per annum, post free 
to any address within the Empire. 


Macmillan & Co., 106. London. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PIGCADILLY, W. Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


(opposite Prince's 


Te epi yhone: Mayfair 3501, 


Bookmen, Londen. 


Telegrams: 


] OOKS W ANTED. —Ency. “Britanni ‘a, Eleventh Ed.; 

Alice in W onineeat, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols. ; Jackson's French Court ; Handley Cross, 1s54; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1538 or 1843 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works,—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham, 
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Lonpon: Pri = 
“ Srxcrator” (Limited), at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Strvet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August 23th. 11s 


Sat 


... with the possible exception of the 
Medici Society and the Clarendon Press, 
Mr. X. has renovated the art of binding 
and printing more than any other con- 
temporary firm in England. 


Such is the critical estimate of The Society’s position in the world of 
books and book production expressed by a writer in a recent number 
of “The Nation.” It is doubtless flattering to a firm of seven years’ 
growth, but it only confirms the unanimous opinion of many other 
critics who have followed The Society’s serious endeavour to maintain 
English book production in its rightful place in advance of all 
Continental nations. To these just claims, based on sheer merit, The 
Society would add for the consideration of all prospective purchasers 
of books, Christmas cards and calendars during the coming months, 
the claim of wholly British production. Nowhere else can aesthetic 


and patriotic demands be so fully satisfied with those of the intellect 


as in the publications which will be announced over The Society's 
name this autumn. 


BOOKS 


As Publisher to The Medici Society, Mr. Lee Warner will issue in 
September an entirely new series of Shilling Booklets in literature 
and the arts under the general title of Memorabilia, printed in the 
beautiful Riccardi Press Founts designed by Mr. Herbert Horne. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Full details will be announced later of over one hundred publications 
ranging from 2d. to 2s., all maintaining the high reputation won 
by The Society’s first series of cards issued last year. 


Please send a postcard to Dept. S. so that prospectuses of Books 
and Cards which are in active preparation may be sent as soon as 
ready. Also the Autumn Catalogue of Media Prints, illustrated 
(6d. post free), and List of Old Masters in Colour (O.M.C. 
Series), in which 60 new subjects are about to be issued. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD. 7 GRAFTON 
ST., LONDON, W., & 63 BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL 
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